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For Forest and Stream. 


THE ST. JOHN. 


—_—>——_—_ 
ROM the far, untrodden fastnese 
Of the moss-hung everglade, 
From the distant springs that bubble 
In the cypress darkened shade; 
From pools and rippling lakelets, 
Human eye ne’er gazed upon, 
Flowing into golden sunlight, 
Rolls the beautifal St. Jonn. 


Winding far thro’ virgin forests, 
Where drink unfrightened deer, 
By broad and reedy marshes, 
Where the heron knows no fear; 
Mid groves of tropic richness, 
‘Cueir verdure never gone, 
Flashing ag a royal river, 
Rolls the beautiful St. John. 


‘Lauro’ a land of endless summer, 
Where flowers grace each day, 
And bright-hued birds are singing 

An unceasing roundelay; 
Whose waves are never fettered 

By mail of ice laid on, 
Reflecting only summer skies, 

Flows the beautiful St. Johan, 


Lingering like a truant schoolboy, 
Idling on by vine and flower, 

Caressed by light and shadow; 
Caring not for day or hour. 

Seeming loath toleave its birthplace, 
Turning back, then flowing on, 

Tracing lines of grace and beaaty, 
Dallies softly the St. John. 


Growing broader, flowing bolder, 
Wave tossed as an inland sea, 
The streamlets of the woodland 
In a mighty union free; 
Then a noble path for commerce, 
That ships float proudly on, 
The welcome of the ocean surf 
Receives the great St. John. 
Bat for plaguery chills and fever, 
Axd such agitating sbakes; 
Bat for scorpions, ef celera, 
And wily rattlesnakes; 
But for the bold mosquito, 
And the pizin moccason | 
I'd sadly learn to leave thee, 
Thou miasmonas St. John. 


Winter Sports in Canada. 


Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 

I send youashort account of moose hunting and trout 
fishing, as pursued in Lower Canada in winter, and my 
personal experience of camping out during the severe 
month of February, when the thermometer marked twenty 
and thirty degrees below zero, and the snow lay deep on 
the lakes and mountains. 

At Malcartier, some fifteen miles from Quebec, we reach 
the farthest settlement north of the St. Lawrence. Here 
commence those vast forests and movatain ranges that 
extend themselves to the Hudson’s Bay. Throughout its 
entire length it is intersected with numberless lakes and 
rapid-shallow rivers. In this primeval wilderness abound 
the lordly moose and caribou of our northern climate, while 
every lake and stream is filled with that fish so dear to ang- 
lers—the trout. The smaller fur-bearing animals are also 
numerous. 

The few remaining Indians in autumn strike far into the 
interior, to return in the spring laden with the proceeds of 
their rifles and traps. Occasional parties from Quebec 
under the guidance of some Indian, make short excursions 
to the lakes, and return with glowing accounts of the abun 
dance of game and the wild and beautiful scenery every- 
where met with. These trips are usually made in summer 
or early autumn. Few have the to face the cold 
or the imaginary hardships to be endured in winter. I call 
them imaginary, for without a few of them wherein would 
consist the pleasures of wild camp life? 


L. W. L 




















= YORK, THURSDAY, DEC. Ll, 1873. 


The stars are still shining brightly; though a faint glim- 
mer of dawn appears on the horizon. We are up, and has- 
tily completing our preparations for an early start. The 
big mare stands ready at the door harnessed to the berline 
which is to covey us and vur traps to Roche Platte, some 
ten miles, before we assume in place our snow shoes and 
packs. We lay ina good break*ast as foundation for the 
long journey before us, and then, lighting our pipes and 
bidding all good-bye, bundle into the sleigh. We wrap 
the buffaloes well around us, for the cold is intense this 
early morn, and giving the old mare a touch with the whip 
we commence to glide over the hard frozen road at a good 
rapid pace. Our traineau, heavily loaded, follows behind. 
Phew, how the sharp wind pinches this morning; but we 
are prepared for it, and only draw our capuchon closer 
over our heads, and defy it to do its best. We are a merry 
party. Mr. Neilson, my kindest of hosts, Pat Cassin, our 
guide and hunter, as genial a fellow as ever drew breath, 
with an inexhaustible fund of dry humor, and your humble 
servant. We make rapid headway, and soon come in sight 
of St. Michel Mountain, whose summit we are destined to 
reach before many hours. The rising sun just tips it, and 
reflects back from its white coverlet of snow a glittering as 
of a huge diamond set in a dark green ground of spruce. 

Our road is well defined over the plain by balises, con- 
sisting of small evergreens set out on each side at regular 
intervals; otherwise, the severe storms that sweep over it 
would completely obliterate all traces of it, and thereby 
destroy all communication between the few settlers at 
Roche Platte and the settlements. The snow at this season 
is five to six feet deep on a level, and where it drifts it is 
fifteen and twenty feet. 

The drive at last comes to an end, and we draw rein be- 
fore Ned’s. We are met with a noisy but cordial welcome, 
and with the assistance of himself and sous we are soon 
ready to take up our packs and march. Here on a river 
point our host has built himself a log house, and cleared 
the few acres that are adapted for cultivation. 

Our snow shoes are buckled on, our packs adjusted, and 
we take up our line of march towards the clouds above. 
Now comes the tug of war. Mountain climbing, at no 
time an easy matter, now rendered doubly arduous on snow 
shoes, which admit of little foothold, or, I should perhaps 
say, too much foothold. We tug and pull and perspire, 
but advance slowly. The point of my snow shoes catches, 
and I make a dive hcadforemost into a depth of ten feet of 
snow, and am extricated with sone difficulty by my com- 
panions after being almost suffocated. After three hours’ 
hard labor, and a few more mishaps, we reach the top, and 
call a halt to rest und admire the panorama spread out be- 
low us. Far to the south we see the tall tin spires of the 
churches in Quebec glistening in the sun. The ice-bound 
St. Lawrence, the Isle of Orleans, and the numerous habi- 
tants’ hamlets dotting its shores, while at our feet winds 
the Jacque Cartier in its tortuous course along till Icst be 
hind some mountain that rears its snow-capped head high 
above t he others. 

Pat now warns us to be moving, so lighting our pipes we 
reluctantly follow on. Our road now is only marked by an 
occasional blaze on a tree, which Pat keeps unerringly in 
view. High mountains encircle us.on all sides. We meet 
with great many fresh tracks at Lake Michel, which our 
coming have doubtless disturbed and started off. We skirt 
the lake to its discharge, and crossing it strike upward 
again. Another halt is called at Lake Tontari, near our 
last summer’s camp, to prepare the noonday meal. We 
scrape the upper snow off the lake, and secure enough 
water to boil our kettle. A fire is kindled on some ‘logs 
from an old chicot, and we are soon enjoying a hearty 
meal. The poles only of our old camp project themselves 
above the snow, which must be here some seven feet in 
depth. This lake is some four miles in length, and in sum- 


mer affords the finest fly fishing I have yet found. “I have 
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aging a pound in weight, some few running as high as two 


pounds. The lake is surrounded by mountains which rise 
abruptly on two sides from the water’s edge. The echo 
here is perfect. A person speaking slightly above an ordi- 
nary tone of voice will have his words distinetly repeated 
once from the opposite side. At night, in camp, it wasa 
great source of amusement. 

As darkness set in we reached Etienne’s cabin, far up in 
the mountains, beside a noisy, turbulent stream, the outlet 
of a small Jake which we have just passed. We find every- 
thing prepared for our arrival—wood cut, a fresh bed of 
balsam boughs laid, and the snow cleared from inside the 
stockade. We are at one of the winter hunting camps of 
Etienne Groslouis, a Lorette* Indian, with whom we had 
made arrangements for our visit early in the season. He is 
now far up the Tuilerie River hunting moose. 


The cabin is constructed of birch bark, stretched over 
poles, with sides and back of split balsam. It-is open in 
front before the fireplace, which in turn is surrounded by a 
paling. This serves to keep the snow from cavingin. The 
site is badly selected; itis in a gorge of the mountains, 
through which the winds whistle, sending the sparks from 
our fire high into the heavens. How it crackles and blazes, 
sending out such cheery warmth this co)d night and diffus- 
ing a pleasant glow that lights up all the surroundings. 
We settle ourselves down before it, and former trips and 
adventures are once more rehearsed, and our prospect for 
the morrow’s sport discussed at length. 

This morning it is commencing to snow, and the sighing 
winds through the spruce, and the distant roaring of the 
mountains, foretell a heavy storm. Nothing daunted, we 
make things snug about camp, and prepare ourselyés fora 
day’s fishing on the lake. Phew, how the storm sweeps 
over its open surface. I cut a couple of holes through five 
feet of slush and ice, dropped in my lines, and then con- 
structed myself a shelter from my buffalo, which I tied be- 
tween two stakes fastened in the snow, and put myself to 
leeward. We succeeded in taking some dozen before the 
rapidly increasing storm drove us to seek refuge ip camp. 
We spent the balance of the day smoking, eating, and lis- 
tening to the howling storm without. Two whisky jacks 
are driven into camp, and now sit on the palisades over the 
fire watching our every motion with curious eyes. What 
cunning, thieving rascals they are; leave anything estable 
out of your sight for a moment, and they pounce upon it, 
but are off the moment they are observed. 


Clear and intensely cold this morning—thermometer 
down to about twenty degrees below zero. You require to 
handle rifles very gingerly with bare hands. I am off tos 
lake below us to look for moose. Can I succeed in finding 
a yard we may anticipate sport. The moose at this season 
travels but little. The deep snow, with that fearful crust, 
confines them to their feeding ground, and soon bring them 
to bay when pursued, when they fall an easy victim to the 
rifle of the hunter. 


What a death-like stillness pervades everything after the 
storm of yesterday. The only sound that disturbs it is the tap 
ofan occasional woodpecker; otherwise, apparently devoid 
of all animal life. I travelled overs considerable extent 
of country to-day, but no sign of-moose. The Indians. 
hunting caribou in the early part of the winter has, I think, 
driven them further to the north of our present position, 
Mr. N. and Pat devoted themselves to fishing, but with’ 
poor success. To-morrow we are going to try « lake 
below us, formed years ago by a beaver dam, on the dis’ 
charge of the lake near us. It is growing colder, and we‘ 
are compelied to cut more wood for the night. I am too 
tired to work, and reluctantly follow Pat with the traineau,° 


to draw it in as fast as he cuts it. He selects an old birch, 


and his lusty blows soon lay it low, and 
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Pat sets fire toa rough birch near camp, and we watch 
the flames in their serpentine course rushing upwards. It 
is too cold to sleep; we sit huddled together before the fire, 
and are entertained by droll songs and stories by Pat. He 
has just beon telling us of an adyenture he had when a 
young man while hunting caribou, which might have ended 
seriously, He had started out. in the morning with only 
his rifle, knife, and a mouthful of provisions. About noon 
he struck a fresh caribou track, and started in pursuit. 
Twice in crossing alake did he catch a glimpse of him, 
but out of shooting distance. He still resolutely followed 
until the lengthening shadows warned him toretrace his-way 
back’to camp, and defer the further pursuit until the mor- 
row. Darkness set in, and with it a gathering snow storm, 
and he soon found it impossible to follow his track. He 
now became seriously alarmed, and began devising with 
himself what he had ‘best do. After some time a happy 
thought struck him. He was surrounded by balsam trees, 
and cutting from these sufficient branches he dug a hole in 
the snow and lining it top sides and bottom he crawled in, 
and sheltered from the storm anxiously awaited daylight to 
liberate him from his uncomfortable ‘position. Morning 
came‘at.last, and crawling out more déad than alive he 
took up his track, and had not gone far when he met his 
anxious companions, who had come to search for him. 

We look sorry for want of sleep this morning, but make 
an early start for the lake. We have just returned, and 
with good success—twenty dozen trout, averaging some 
half a pound apiece. Out of one hole I took some five 
dozen, and ina depth of only three feet of water. I at- 
tribute our success to the fact that the lake is shallow, and 
the ice, with the heavy‘accumulation of snow, has been 
forced to the bottom, driving the fish into the channel. I 
caught one—a curiosity. It was about a foot in length, and, 
as I supposed, had a protuberance -growing from each side 
of its mouth. I seized it, and giving it a slight pull was 
horrified when out came a frog of good proportions. It 
had swallowed it headforemost, but had been unable to 
get the hind legs‘ ully in. Wehad arare meal—trout in 
all-forms. The meat is firm and good. 

We give up all idea of moose or caribou, and prepare 










dozen more, when Mr. N., complaining of not feeling well, 
we return tocamp. What an enthusiastic sportsman he is; 
fast approaching his seventieth year, he still retains the 
vigor to enjoy it. He often puts me, his junior by many 
years, tothe test to equal him in agility. It is growing 
very mild, and we have reason to fear a rain storm, which 
will place us in an ugly predicament, as it renders snow 
shoeing almost impossible. We pack up everything pre- 
paratory to a start. 

At daybreak we are off, and by forced marches we reach 
Michel Lake. The snow shoeing is horrible, the snow ac- 
cumulating on the shoes to such a degree that we are 
obliged to carry sticks to beat it off. 

We descend the mountain safely in a series of slides, and 
are at Ned’s just as it eommences to rain. We hastily har- 
ness up, and at eleven o’clock arrive Home worn out with 
the day’s tramp. A good night’s rest puts us all to rights, 
and so ended our trip. Though we secured no large game 
yet was I much pleased, and have promised myself another 
such at some future time, when I may have a better report 


to make. G. M. F., Jr. 
———<— 


PIGEON ENGLISH. 


ag ctete 
-EptroR ForEst AND STREAM :— 

.Of all spoken languages the Chinese is to a foreign 
tongue perhaps the most difficult to acquire; mainly pho- 
netic in its construction, the slightest difference in inflection 
may make a vast difference in the meaning of two ora 
dezen words nearly similar. For example, between loug 
sui, lung sui, loong sui, lang sui, and. several other ‘‘suis” 
with nearly identical prefixes, a slight variation in the 
grunt tells whether it be hot water, cold water, or ice water 
that you speak of. 

Again, if by close study and quick ear one has learned at 
Hong Kong enough to procure ice water for his table or hot 
for his bath, let him travel a few miles into another Prov- 
ince and his learning goes for naught. With the same 
written, the spoken language is very different, and the in- 
habitants of opposite sides of a river may not be able to un- 
derstand.each other. ‘‘Amoy,” (gates of the sea,) is, not five 
miles from its walls, known as ‘‘Hai moon,” which, I be- 
lieve means ‘‘shut the door;”’ and as short a distance in 
another direction gives it another name, which I forget. 

Thus foreigners coming to China for trade or other pur- 
poses would Sfind, but for a resource, an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to communication with the natives. This re- 
source is that strange conglomeration of distorted words 
from many languages known as ‘“‘Pigeon English.” Ameri- 
cans, English, Portuguese, Dutch, Spaniards, in short, all 
nations come to China, and must talk with the natives. 
They can’t or won't all learn Chinese, so the Chinese who 
are not to be baffied, have with wonderful ingenuity con- 
structed 9 common language for all to meet on. Itis a fun- 
ny thing, though, to heara Frenchman trying to telk pigeon 
English. Toa stranger upon first arrival it sounds ridicu- 
lous, and he is tempted to class it as gibberish, but he soon 
learns his mistake, 

. Words and phrases have fixed meanings. When a China 
merchant says, ‘ ‘Maskee, my can secure, "his word is given 
and your contract is as safe asa bond could make it. He 
has pala “Enough, I give my guarantee.” 

(Pee can be written in ed aa a Aer sponaantel parody 









| of “Excelsior” that has been widely quoted has proved, 


for one more day’s fishing. At noon we have taken twenty . 


FOREST AND STREAM. 







miles; then the trappers have a camp at each end or often- 
er, (or a sleeping place at least,) with their main camp 
either at one end or often a short distance from the centre 
oftheline. Sometimes, if the lay of the country, the lakes, 
water courses, &c:, will allow, the line is laid out in circu- 
lar form, starting from and coming &round to the general 
or main shanty. 

The main shanty is generally constructed of logs dove- 
tailed or notched in at the ends, is built commodiously, 
sufficient to accommodate three or four persons, fitted up 
with bunks for sleeping, a fire-place in the middle, if there 
is no stone chimney at the end, is well chinked with mud 
and moss between the logs, and a tight roof made from 
split cedar slabs, and bark. The other or temporary shan- 
ties are easily thrown up by driving in the ground a couple 
of forked saplings six or eight feet apart, across which is 
placed a pole two or three inches in diameter, and from 
this slabs of cedar, or any other tree that splits easy, of 
twelve or fourteen feet in length, are laid to the ground, 
and these overlaid at the seams with bark. This forms the 
roof; the sides may be constructed in the same way, or with 
poles. This makes a comfortable house of two sides and a 
sloping roof. The fire should be built against a couple of 
hardwood logs (maple is good) placed one above: the other 
and kept in their position by a couple of strong stakes 
braced at the back. Hemlock or most any evergreen makes 
the best andirons, as they burn less easy. A fire place con- 
structed in this way will reflect the heat strongly into the 
shanty, 


When going over the line a trail or drag is drawn by the 
trapper. This may consist of a deer’s head or leg or paunch, 
or anything fleshy that will leave a scent, so that animals 
in their roamings about, on crossing this trail will be at- 
tracted by the smell and follow it upto'the trap. The 
trappers manufacture ascent for this purpose by placing 
small fish in a bottle and letting them decay in the snn un- 
til a strong oil is formed that when rubbed on the drag, 
and a few drops placed on the bait or anywhere in the back 
part of the fall, wiN prove an attraction irresistabie to a 
mink. For wolf or fox it is better to mix with the above a 
little assafcetida and oil of anise. The trappers generally 
go two together, (rarely more, as two can do the work, and 
the profits are greater,) sometime in September or early 
October, and having found a suitable region for trapping, 
built their shanty or shanties, and got in their supplies, 
they blaze their line and construct their deadfalls to locate 
their traps. This takes them until about November, when 
the fur begins to become good. The trapping season lasts 
until about April, though otter skins are good, I believe, 
somewhat longer. The most favorable time for trapping 
is in the fall and early spring. The months of November 
and March are the best. Of course it varies in different 
seasons. 

The best bait for mink is first any part of a fish, even the 
head is good, or a piece of muskrat flesh ora bird The 
fisher the same; for marten or sable any part of a fowl, a 
duck or partridge head or a red squirrel, or a hare’s leg, in 
fact they will take about the same thing. 

I have but little faith in deadfalls, and few trappers 
now a days, I believe rely on them to any extent. They use 
them sometimes of course on the mountains when they are. 
short of traps, but I would no more think of going on a fur 
expedition without a set of steel traps of different sizes 
than I would of going without my gun oraxe. Deadfalls 
will only operate (and then not always successfully) with 
mink,‘ marten and sable; neither otter, beaver or fox, and 
rarely a wolf, will enter them. Fisher and wild cat are 
sometimes caught in them, but oftener they tear them down 
and carry off the bait, and also the marten or any smaller 
animal you may have previously secured. A good steel 
trap properly set and attached to the right kind of a spring 


and the paraphase of Mrs. Herman’s ‘‘Casabianca,” which 
T have written, is almostatranslation. There is hardly more 
freedom of: phrase than’ would be required to put the,same 
into @rench: 

Of course many of the words. convey no meaning to one 
not familiar with the language; but they all have meanings; 
and I give you a glossary: 

GLossaRy or TeRMS.— 7op-side. up stairs, above, on deck; chop-chop, 
quickly, hurry up; whilo, get away, clear out; aosame, the same as, 
like: joss, deity; number one, first clasa, perfect; downside, down stairs, 
below; no saby, no savez; maske2, enough, enongh said, finished; what 
Sashion, what do you mean? what kind of a way of doing business is 
this? what ting, nearly the same as above; hi yah, exclamation; galah, 
exclamation; chow chow, as averb, to eat or devour as a man, some- 
2 te eat, as ee wanchee chow-chow,”” I want semething to eat, I’m 

ungry. 

The pronoun he is made to do duty for all genders and 
persons, and means he, she, it, his, hers, its, him, &c., as 
required. My, in the same way, means, me, I, mine, &., 
and when Mr. Willie Edwin, in his otherwise perfect 
‘‘Heathen Chinee” says, ‘‘Me washee, washee,” he makes a 
great mistake; ‘‘My washee, washee” would be correct and 
beautiful. The word pigeon or pidgin means most any- 
thing, but more generally is used for business, as, ‘‘no be- 
longy you pidgin,” means ‘‘its none of your business.” 
‘“My saby my pidgin,” means ‘‘I understand my own af- 
fairs.” ‘‘You can catchee you own pidgin,” means, ‘‘You 
attend to your own business,” &c. The syllable ¢ or y is 
added to most English words, and the letter 7 they cannot 
pronounce. ‘‘Cross” is with them closs, ‘‘strong stlong. 
This has a curious effect; when at dinner the waiter asks 
you to take some ‘‘le,” he don’t mean what he says. 


Chinamen at Hong Kong will quickly detect a new ar- 
rival by the facility with which he speaks. Says one to me 
one day, turning with disgust from a newly arrived Ameri- 
can, ‘‘He belong too muchee damn foolo; he no saby he 
cwn talkee.” I’m sorry to record that they have not soft- 
ened down our rough word ‘‘damn,” but give it its 
perfect accent, and when one bequeued gentleman calls 
another a ‘‘damned Chinaman,” he insults him as does our 
colored brother when he stigmatises a coffee colored friend 
as a ‘“‘d——d nigger.” (You can put a dash between those 
other d’s if you wish.) 

The amenities of social life can be explained in this ‘‘pid- 
gin.” I called one evening on a young lady in Hong Kong, 
and to the boy who came to the door! said, ‘‘Miss Malia 
hab got?” ‘‘Hab got topside.” ‘‘Walkee topside chop- 
chop, talkee Miss Malia hab got one piecy man downside 
wanchee catchee he.” Returned with the message, ‘‘Miss 
Malia talky alla plopper, can catchee;” so I staid. 

A good story is told of a gentleman who, annoyed bya 
terrific racket in the court near his house, sent his boy to 
ascertain the cause of the gun firing, cracker popping and 
gong beating. The boy returned; ‘‘Well what ting?” ‘‘Oh, 
smallo ting, sir; one piecee Chinaman catchee bull chilo, 
he husyband makee chin-chin joss.” In other words, a 
Chinawoman has had ason born; and her husband is re- 
turning thanks to God. ° 

Chinamen can quarrel in the pigeon. Said one of them 
to a Jew merchant in San Francisco, who had treated him 
with indignity: ‘‘Hi yah, my saby you too muchee; you 
number one damn rascal; you killum Mellica man’s Joss.” 
And sometimes they are forced to use it in intercourse with 
each other. I saw an amusing interview between old ‘“‘bum 
boat Sam,” our Hong Kong purveyor, a Shanghai China- 
man who understood the pidgin, and a third Shanghai man 
who did not. Sam couldn’t speak Shanghai dialect and 
the others could not speak that of the South. So the two 
talked pigeon, and the Shanghai man translated to his 


friend. 
Thus necessity has developed a new language, and a gen- 


eration of people speak an idiom unknown to the world at 





































































large. PIsECO. pole, is much neater andsurer, as it secures your prize 
Senn nr from the devouring propensities of the larger animals. 

LEAVES FROMASURVEYOR’S JOURNAL For otter the trap should be set on their slides either at 

enabruee, the top or, asI prefer, at the bottom, about two or three 





inches under water. It leaves no scent there and will drown 
your animal before he has time to perform any act of am- 
putation. As for the other animals, you can generally find 
a hole in a stump or log or in the bank of sufficient depth 
to place the bait, then set the trap at the opening lightly 
covered. A first rate place to set a trap for fox, wolf or wild 
cat is near where you have killed a deer. It should be 
thoroughly though lightly covered over with earth, rotten 
wood or leaves. Traps should be thoroughly and often 
smoked or rubbed with fresh blood to remove the smell of 
the human hand, and it pays a trapper to always wear a 
buckskin glove when handling these traps. 

Along the watercourses, lakes, &c., the trapper looks for 
mink, otter and beaver; the fisher, martin and sable are 
found only in the heavily wooded and hilly regions. Wolves 
range all over. It is very difficult to catch an otter in a 
deadfall, as they rarely touch bait. Ralph unfortunately 
possessed only one steel trap, and that was an outrageously 
large one for bear. It took two men, and even then a 
lever was called into requisition to set it. Aithough with- 
in twenty miles of Ralph’s camp we knew of sixteen differ- 
ent otter slides, I don’t remember of his catching a single 
one while we were camped near him. Had he had a score 
of good steel traps he might have made a small fortune that 
season among the fur. 






—— * 

FTER securing the skins of the wolves, we started on 

our way home, it being too late to go further that day 
and get back. Upon striking our trail as we passed one of 
the deadfalls, Ralph commenced again growling about that 
‘‘dog-goned fisher.” After pondering the matter over in 
silence for awhile, he broke out with, ‘‘darn his pokey 
hide, let’s fix him;” with that we returned to the fall, and 
after much cogitation and mental calculation, together with 
considerable hard labor, we managed to fix a heavy log to 
a coupleof saplings just over the back part of the dead- 
fall, and so attached to the rear stakes that any violent at- 
tempt to pull away or tear down the same would loosen 
the weight above and cause it to fall. ‘‘There,” said 
Ralph, ‘‘I’ll bet that’li do it.” It certainly was a very. in- 
genious arrangement, and I hoped with all my heart would 
prove effective. We rigged up another one the same way 
before reaching camp. The construction of a deadfall is 
well understood, and it is not necessary for me to describe 
it, for hardly a country boy of a dozen years but is familiar 
with its composition, and its spindle or figure four arrange- 
ment. 

The next day Ralph having fixed up his scent drag, start- 
ed off alone on his trail, A trapper’s trail, or line of traps, 
consists of a line blazed on the trees through the woods 
along which, at intermediate distances, depending upon: 
circumstances, character of the country, &c., he builds a 
deadfall, or sets a trap. These lines are generally eight or 
ten miles in extent, so that they can be gone over, the traps 
visited, and a return made to camp the same day; though 
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rare sight to see, but I have neither time nor space in this 
article to particularize on the subject as I would wish. 
The life of a trapper is a life of hard work, with a rough 
time, not a little interspersed, to be sure, with incidents of 
adventure, often of danger, in their encounters with the 
larger animals, the bear, the lynx, and more especially the 
catamount, or the American panther, but fortunately the 
latter is not often met with now even in our wilder regions. 
It was several days after our adventure with the wolves 
that my attention was drawn by loud shouting at a distance. 
Upon going to the door, and looking up the river, there we 
saw big Ralph coming on the ice swinging something in 
his hand, and yelling at the top of his voice at every step, 
‘“T’ve got him; I’ve got him; here’s the cuss.” Upon ap- 
proaching nearer sure enough there was the reptile, a very 
large full grown fisher, measuring plump twenty-eight 
igches, with his splendid bushy tail of fully eighteen inches 
more. He was as black as jet, and in prime order. And 
wasn’t Ralph as tickled over it asa boy with his first knife? 
Ralph found him with his back “broken at the fall we had 
last rigged up, and without stopping to skin him or to visit 
his other falls, he had hurried back to our camp, a distance 
of three miles, to show his prize. Well, that was a big, 
day for Ralph. JACOBSTAFF. 
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SKETCHES IN FLORIDA. 
—_——_~>—_—— 


UP THE ST. JOHNS RIVER. 
—— 


WO winters ago the writer was one of a merry dozen 

who, on pleasure bent, helped swell the overwhelm- 
ing stream of tourists who, fleeing from the northern cold, 
sought shelter in the sunny south. - After various incidents 
of travel we found ourselves in the crowded parlors of the 
St. James, at Jacksonville, and planned our trip. Two 
years have wrought great changes since then, even in that 
sleepy land, and I am pleased that this winter’s flock of 
tourists will find better hotel accommodations everywhere 
than fell to our lot on that day. Even as it was—Tocoi 
Railroad and all—that trip is one to be remembered a life 
time, and all who can make it should do so. 

We left Jacksonville on a bright warm morning in the 
Florence, a comfortable boat, with courteous and obliging 
officers, and comfortably seated on deck enjoyed the trip 
exceedingly from Jacksonville to Tocoi. Every mile car- 
ried us-farther from the frosty north. The St. John isa 
magnificent stream. Originating among the everglades in 
the south of Florida, it flows northward nearly three hun- 
dred miles, when it bends sharply to the east, and empties 
into the ocean twenty-three miles from Jacksonville, which 
is at the bend. For over one hundred miles from its 
mouth it will average three miles in breadth, expanding oc- 
casionally into beautiful lakes. Thus the first day of our 
trip we were in such wide waters that, except as we ap- 
proached the landings, we did not get the benefit of the 
semi-tropical scenery of the banks. But the air was soft 
and balmy, the sky blue, water smooth and clear, and we, 
just started and fresh, were in high spirits and enjoyed 
every moment. 

Our first landing was at Mandarin, where amid’an orange 
grove and splendid group of water oaks, Mrs. Stowe has 
built herself a home. The place is but 9 hamlet, and after 
delivering our mail we hurry along; but not until they 
have rounded a point and shut in the view do the tourists 
relinquish their gaze upon this sunny southern home, 
Twelve miles farther carries us to Magnolia. At this point 
we found a goodly assemblage of guests. The hotel ac- 
commodations are the best, the hotel itself is beautifully 
situated, and a good table, with good attendance, insure a 
good time. Black creek isa navigable stream for fisher- 
men and sportsmen. Ona sunny day its banks are lined 
with alligators, while fish and game of all descriptions are 
plentiful. Two miles above Magnolia is Green Cove 
Springs, where is also a good hotel and boarding house. 
This is a great resort for invalids, who can enjoy daily a 
bath in the sulphur spring, which has given the place its 
importance. This famous spring is situated about a hun- 
dred yards from the landing, amid a group of great water 
oaks, which, covered with hanging festoons of grey moss 
and mistletoe, add to its beauty more than any artificial 
setting cuuld to this emerald gem. The spring boils up ia 


. great lumps from a deep crevice, and fills a pool some 


twenty’feet in diameter, with its bright but greenish hued 
water clear as a crystal—a green crystal. Every little speck 
on the bottom is distinctly visible, even in the deep crev- 
ice, which is, I should judge, about twenty feet in depth. 
The outlet forms quite a little river, and over it a bathing 
house has been built, and here those suffering with rheu- 
matic or kindred complaints luxuriate in its warm em- 
brace. Seventy six degrees is the average temperature 
summer and winter, seldom varying from this point more 
than a degree or two. The water is slightly sulphurous;’ 
more perceptibly so in the odor than in the taste, but sufii- 
ciently to banish any form of animal or reptile life from 
its proximity. This, ina country, which snakes are said 
to frequent, is in itself a great inducement, but .I am in- 
clined to think that the snake crop of Florida is vasily over- 
rated. An old hunter told me that he had been out for 
deer at least three times a week since Christmas, and had 
not encountered a snake. On the other hand, one of the 
natives informed me that ‘there was a right smart chance 
of moccasins.” But wherever else they may locate, the 
Green Cove Spring is exempt, and the invalid may enjoy 
his bath without a nervous tremor. 

Aboutnoon we arrived at Tocoi, or, as we sfterwards 
dubbed it, Decoy, forty-five miles from Jacksonville. This 
miserable apology for a tumble-down 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


tute the depot.at the western terminns of the St. Augustine | yo+. individuals, hitherto strangers to us, and were delight- 
Railroad. This road is fifteen miles in length, and should | oq with the quaint old fashioned town, and charmed with 
make an easy approach to St. Augustine. We thought we | the warm pleasant climate tempered by a bracing sea breeze, 
were nearly there, but we knew more about it soon after- | we nad nothing pleasant to remember of those whose duty 
ward. Could we have but foreseen the hardships we were | it was to look out for the comfort of guests, and we felt 
to go through with we might have decided not to proceed. | that until good hotels, lurge enough and well enough con- 
Two hours’ strolling about or sitting on logs under the | gucted to furnish seta comforts could be added to its 
shadeless pines used up our time, while a little asthmatic present stock, and until some method of getting there free 
tea kettle of a steam engine was being tinkered into going | trom the lecoun fart anxiety, and danger of the Tocoi 
condition. Finally, ready for its task, it was hitched | Railroad can be devine the invalid shvuld avoid, and the 
to two dilapidated boxes on wheels, into which, by tight pleasure seeker flee from: it : 
crowding, we succeeded in squeezing ourselves. The day Our trip to Tocoi ena iiatle in the same comfortiess 
was chilly, the cars full of cracks and drafts; where there | poxes and a good hard rain was added to the previous 
should have been windows but the holes remained; and icacaidiain: We got over without serious accident, but 
een and capes aa be substituted for glass. We the pleasure of the rest of the trip was alloyed by the ill- 
needed but a rain to complete our discomfort. The road - 
itself is, if possible, more disgraceful than the cars, the ship : aaa the mace, daligein, MOSS (5A Ot 
rails of pine and cypress (no iron) were worn, chipped, eee “ ” ing us—a small 
cabadadieca nn. We seamaeltie flat to the then, aiid - ae — ” ge 2 Sr , trip was to 
had a narrow escape from being capsized into the swamp, ere - oe denaaid and shoal water. We were 
and had our engine the power to have bumped us along a - i good 
few feet further, we should have had a serious, cabin bitte a ae oa 5 ee good 
fatal, accident to wind up our pleasure trip. As it was, all peg peng iow von a lace was Pilatka, ten miles 
hands turned out, and lifting our crazy vans again upon the = a wt - ~ d eaet some time in the uight. 
track we crawled along for nearly five hours, delaying at bey are ede entrance to Lake George by 
times to put a new rail on the track, to dip a few bucket- a ye P rtunity for a stroll about the 
fuls of muddy water from the ditch into the boiler, or to ~~ gga ts sy Se on lee settlement upon the 
~ f . . : us ’ es 
cin” At ase the Been ml accorsaiea ge ck | Hive and enjoy amost dalicious supper sta well kept 
St. Augustine tired and worn out. May we never hav go Bei Flite 
go over that road again. Theroad ale thine a ree Pee - ms hend . = rere = ve lene tee 
country, and some of the scenery was almost grand; great ply By eae oa oe “a eae teenil eae midst 
‘cypress trees, with their swollen feet standing in murky — See oe ene The anes is narrow 
pools, and draped with huge ‘“‘weepers” of grey moss hang- “ ees. Mags : 7 . ff. as the channel neared ona 
ing from every branch three to six feet in length; foul tur- Oe er ee St 4 7 * ly covered with a tropical 
key buzzards resting upon the lofty trees, or sailing about chage on ie _™ Ange: cated ees oe oaks, and ear are 
in muffled, noiselesss flight, gave a funereal character to pie or ray ee 7 nie aa cums “ a The 
the scenery from which Dante might have drawn his inspi- ~ — oe eamaa t a se: time mag see half a 
ration. Iam sure we saw the counterpart of the Stygian — ain ore . ‘ Soot long with our visuel ‘Mate 
pool. And yet it was not all so gloomy. Bright hued ne . op ated aon - ri sae to bein the centre-of 
flowers, green parasites entwining whole groups of adja- eomorvaan: exieerresssy oe tent hanging panorama: hero 
cent trees, great bunches of mistletoe on the oaks, and now | *” ©V® ee pe oe tal aoa Se tions ‘give a 
and then a bright cardinal bird or blue jay flitting among coin ro" . i . aa) be sunny countless digiies dozing 
ranch ave us plent; i i ° : 
te branes aru Diener 1 admire, and almost while | pon the hanks furnish rarepor tothe sportaman. Some 
songs, stories, and hard boiled exgs. times great monsters, twelve to fourteen feet in lengt hes 
In the morning, after our arrival at St. Augustine, our | 8¢¢2, and eagerly shot, ee ee ae ma 
first trip was to the Oid Fort. This venerable pile of co- | ig captain will stop the boat to secure the aii he sed 
quina is interesting principally because of its antiquity, | When reduced to the ‘ebedition Se atalt Sane, ee 
and from the historical associations connected with it. | (ite a curiosity, while the teeth are of ee Se 
Started three hundred years ago, it was a hundred years in and are carved into all sorts of trinkets. Our day, though, 
‘building. It was owned and garrisoned successively by | WS Cold and rainy, dnd slligntors stares; few were Soam, 
Spanish, English, United States, and Confederate troops. and none killed. At first We saete nie of our ledy Com 
It was bombarded by Sir Francis Drake’s fleet, the marks | Pations objected shrinkingly to our firing from their midst, 
of whose balls are still visible on its sea face. It has | Out after a few palpable misses they became convinced that 
gloomy dungeons, in one of which, discovered some years | 0¥F rifles were not dangerous, even to the game, and from 
protesting against it became rather fond of the sport, and 


since by accident, two chained skeletons were found. It ; ‘sdiaw (SNe ale i oe 
has an old vaulted chapel, with its altar. and niches for im- | they all forgot that it was Sunday till a sharp rain drove us 


ages, now all defaced, and the floor marred and scarred as 
though it had been used to chop wood on. Our irreverent 
member thought that the old monks must have had sharp 
knees from the looks of the floor. The ‘Old Sergeant,” 
who acted as our cicerone, is a character, and relieved his 
dry statistics with a dryer humor, peculiarly his own. He 
showed us a dungeon where two Seminole chiefs—I forget 
their names—had been confined, and a slit in the wall 
through which one of them escaped. They must have 
starved that Indian very successfully before he could have 
accomplished it. A subterranean passage is popularly sup- 
posed to exist, connecting the fort with the convent, but it 
has not been found. In one of the dungeons the ‘‘Old Ser- 
geant sprang upon us what was evidently a pet joke. Paus- 
ing in his tale until the loiterers were collected around him, 
and standing in chilly reverence, he told us of some pris- 
oners who, from that very dungeon, had attempted to es- 
cape by burrowing under the walls. He told us of the 
great distance to be undermined before reaching the moat 
and liberty—some thirty yards, I believe. Standing with 
his back to the wall he slowly lighted half a dozen dips as 
he talked, then turning suddenly aside he threw the con- 
centrated rays into a hole about two feet deep and curtly 
remarked, ‘“They didn’t succeed.” With this coup de the- 
atre the old gentleman, satisfied that he had ended well, left 
us to find our way to the outer air and toa stroll through 
the narrow streets of the town, between the high dead walls 
and under the projecting balconies, that characterize the 
Sp&nish style of building, and give to St. Augustine an as- 
pect so different from anything to be seen’ elsewhere in 
the United States. The names of the streets, and the signs 
over the stores, show the Spanish origin of the inhabitants;. 
for instance, our party were domiciled at Mrs. Mercedes’, 
Mrs. Hernandez’s, and Mrs. Seguis’, and we shopped at 
Madame Oliveros’. The Spanish cast of feature prevails, 
too, and a dark eyed, black haired brunette whom I saw 
leaning over’a balcony carried me back to days gone by, 
where ip old Spain herself I have seen her counterpart. A 
walk along’ the sea wall, built of coquina (a concrete of 
shells), which fronts the town, where the fresh sea breeze 
brought new vigor to our tired steps, and a cruise among 
the establishments devoted to the manufacture of palmetto 
hats, brought our day to a close. These hats are being 
manufactured and sold in immense numbers. One lady— ving 
Madame Oliveros—who has the most extensive establis™ oun na 


themselves! 
Just before sunset we entered Lake Munroe, where the 
river expands into a noble lake, over six miles in diameter. 
On its western side is situated the town of Mellenville, 
where we got such beauties of lemons, ten to twelve 
ounces each, and cheap—four cents apiece. Thence we 
crossed over to Enterprise. This little place consists of a 
hotel, a store, and two or three houses, and has a popula- 
tion of perhaps forty. It is the farthest point to which a 
regular line of steamers plies, but to the sportsman there is 
still another hundred miles of narrow river, deep lagoons, 
gloomy bayous, and wild untrodden land, where all sorts 
of game, such as bears, wild turkeys, deer, and ducks are 
plentiful, and the waters teem with great varieties of fish. 
Splendid black bass, ten pounds in weight, abound (they 
call them trout here), besides bream, perch, and great cat- 
fish, from three pounds up to incredible figures. For the 
benefit of travellers, I would state that the story of the 
bears here being web-footed is not strictly in accordance 
with fact. There is a fair hotel at Enterprise. It is clean, 
beautifully situated near an orange grove, with a fine out- 
look on the lake, with a fine sulphur spring near by, and a 
little lake two miles inland, where our fishermen secured a 
fine string of black bass in an afternoon’s fishing, and a 
woody back country, which, when Tyson goes out with 
his hounds, will always yield at least one deer, and gener- 
ally more. From here parties penetrate into the Indian. 
River country, where a bag of a dozen alligators is but an 
ordinary day’s work. The little steamer ‘Silver Spring,” 
with an experienced captain, takes charge of this part of 
the ceremony. At Enterprise we succeeded in getting a 
few oranges. The crop had all been picked and sold, and 
oranges were not so plentiful in Florida asin New York. 
Although we saw none of the sweet oranges on the trees 
(March 20th to 80th), yet we were fully as much 
with the sight of the wild orange. 
uneatable, is larger and of a more golden hue than the eat- 
able orange; the leaf is nearly the samé, but of a darkier, 
glossier green, and the flower identical. These we saw in 
profusion. A fs drawback to the success of agricultu- 
ral pursuits in Florida is the latinia, or lat 
growing asa bush from three to five feet in Its 
roots extend in all directions near the 
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For Forest and Stream. 
“MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS.” 


DEDICATED TO THE LITTLE CROSS-WALK SWEEPERS. 


HEN storm clouds, with their pinions dark, 
Swoop down before the gale, 

and wildly toss’d, the staggering bark 

Scuds under shortened sail; 
As toward the longed for, distant home, 

The stout ship ploughs her way, 
O’er yeasty waves and scattered foam, 

The web-foot wanderers stray. 


Light as the bubbles of the wave, 
They flutter round the track, 

And crumbs of comfort mutely crave, 
From weather-beaten Jack; 

And none muy tell the hidden nest 
That waits each tiny form, 

Rocked on old ocean’s heaving breast, 
The nurslings of the storm. 


8o, when on land, the wintry blast, 
Rain laden drives along, 

And home-bound men are hurrying past, 
With eager heart and strong, 

Then ‘‘Mother Carey” broods appear 
On cross-tracks by the way, 

And tiny patterers draw’ near, 
In search of food that day. 


Let not the pittance be denied, 
Some crumbs of comfort throw, 
As o’er life’s waves we safely ride, 
If winds blow high o1 low. 
We may not mark,the hidden spot, 
Where shivering stoim-birds dwell; 
But bread thus cast is ne’er forgot 
By One who knoweth well. 


Creedmoor. 


THE SCORES.—FULL DETAILS OF THE MATCHES FOR 18738. 
_—-- > 


N accordance with our intention as expressed in our 

article on Creedmoor in the issue of the FoREST AND 
Srream of November 27th, we publish to-day official scores 
of the matches at Creedmoor, commencing June 2ist, and 
will continue giving the scores in successive numbers of 
our paper, until the whole of the scores made are com- 
pleted. Heretofore, no account has ever been produced of 
these matches available to the public, so that means could 
be afforded of making comparisons as to the shooting. It 
is true that some of the records we publish to-day do not 
present any very remarkable merit, (we refer to the shoot- 
ing of various regimental teams,) but it must be kept in 
mind that before the first general mecting of the National 
Rifle Association, held in June last, the range at Creedmoor 
had just been opened. Many of the competing teams used 
their rifles in the range on that occasion for the very first 
time, and were without any practice. 

Regimental organizations, represented by their teams, 
when they compare their shooting at their debut in June 
with their later efforts in October, by examining the scores 
as published by us, cannot but derive great satisfaction 
from the fact of the rapid progress they have made during 
less than four months. It will also be a matter of great in- 


. terest to compare the scores made at the commencement of 


our rifle practice at Creedmoor with the early Wimbledon 
contests. 

The presentation of prizes by our contemporary, the 
Turf, Field and Farm, by the Amateur Rifle Club, and by 
the Messrs. Remington, have very much aided in keeping 
up the general interest at Creedmoor. The good effect of 
offering some object for competition every week at Creed- 
moor is manifest. Such matches have been easily arranged, 
have been closely contested, and have given practice at 
short range for off hand shooting, and at long range for 
more careful rifle study. 

In an early number of our paper, we suggested the ad- 
vantages to be derived by the National Rifle Association 
by offering prizcs such as medals, badges, cups, &c., in lieu 
of money, and we are pleased to state that our suggestions 
have met with most decided approval. If at Wimbledon 
a certain amount of pounds, shillings and pence are attach- 
ed to their contests, it is no reason why at Creedmoor we 
should blindly follow a very bad example. To show how 
highly the acquision of a simple prize is estimated by the 
successful rifle shot, we need but give the example of the 
Seventh Regiment. A couple of brass cartridge shells, 
when won by a member of this gallant corps at Creedmoor, 
confers an honor on the marksman, giving quite as much 
satisfaction to the possessor as if it was the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor. It is then quite evident that it is not the 
market value of any prize which is the incentive to be skill- 
ful with the rifle, but the desire to excel in this manly, 
sportsman-like and military art. 

A word should be, said in regard to the excellent service 
done by the Amateur Rifle Club, whose proceedings will 
be found in another portion of the paper, where it will be 
noticed that they have n the initiative in regard to ac- 
cepting the Irish challenge. In the Amateur Rifle Club 
gvod individual shooting‘is attended to, but the rifle, the 
various peculiarities of the arms in use, the varieties of 
twist, the form of chamber, mechanism, shape of projec- 
tile, weight of charge, differences of sights, influences of 
light, wind and temperature, are all carefully discussed and 
studied by the various ex of the Club. As with all mil- 
itary enone and officers at Creedmoor, the name of 

a manufacturer of arifle is a secondary question. If 4 
Queen’s Anne-arm would make a single point better on a 
match score than the most improved Shae rifle, such a 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


FIRST MATCH. 
OPENING OF THE RANGE OF - earn RIFLE ASSOCIATION, JUNE 
This match waa open only to members of the Association, and had 45 
competitors. Distance, 200 yards; position, standing; weapon, any 
miliiary rifle; rounds, five, with privilege of two sighting shots. 
ABBREVIATIONS FOR NAMES OF RIFLE. 
R. M.—Remington Military. Spg.—Springtield. 
R. 8.—Remington Sporting. Ber.—Berdan. 
Shr.—Sharpe. Bal.—Ballard. 
W. B.—Ward Burton. Win.— Winchester. 
May.—Maynard. 


me das 
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R, M.|48423)16|A. 8. Fowle, 2d 

R. M.|32383)14|L. Backer, 22d 
IR. M.|32833|14|S. I. Kellog, 28d 

t.Anderson,4th N.J|R. } “|Saoae 14) A. V.Canfield,22d . M. 


ze 
REE 
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. Schneelock R. M.|38242|14 
.H.Brockway, 22d R|R. 23432) 14 
J. Harding,22d R.|R. 3322313 
F. Brill R. 33223) 13) 4 
32332|13|J. Rei 
23822) 12) |B. 
22224| 12|G. Edington,79th Reg.| R. 
22332|12|Col. J. L. Hitchcock.|R. 
- |32822|12|W.J.Carmichael, 32d.) R. 
. 83830) 12|T. Lloyd B. 
« (22822) 11 
. |B22B2\11 
k | 11|Lt. Merritt 
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22223)11|Maj.G.M.Smith,7th R 
|R. M. 20322| 11) Lt. entilhon, 7th R... 
R. M./33220 
R. 22222/10 
J. P. M. Richarde,7th|Ber’n}22032) 2iLt Park 
WINNEBS. 

First prize....J.O. Bush 
Second prize..Chas. L. Fincke, 

(23d _N.G.N. Y)...3.2 3 8 
Third prize....E. H. Madison....8 2 3 3 Rem. Mil. Rifle. 
Fourth prize...Lt. Anderson (4th 

N.G. N.d.)......38 8 23 8 -Rem. Mil. Rifie. 


Total eee. Total Points. Average. 
409 9.06 
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Rem. Mil. Rifle. 


SECOND MATCH. 

This match had thirty-five entries, and was open only to members of 
the National Rifle Association; distance and position same as in first 
match; weapon, any rifle weighing less than ten pounds and excluding 
hair triggers and telescopic sights. 

y 2 iy 
Name. ; ls : 
= g | = Nae 


John Hiller |R. M} 23483/15;T. Lloyd 
J. O. Bush R. M| 43323/15, W. 8. Gales 
Lt. Anderson,4th N.J..|Win.| 23243/15|F. E. Harlow 
Lt. Smoot R.M 23333) 14K. H. Madison.... 
Col. Hitchcock, 9th R.|R. x 33223'13|J. Bodine 
W. J. Harding, 22d Reg|R. M} 22422|12/Col. Gildersleeve.. 
W.J.Carmichael,22d R../R. M; 23322/12; ACanfield,Jr.22d R 
J. McEwen R. S.} 23223,12)A.8. Fowle, 2d Nd; 
O. Schneelock R. M| 233921191 
J.T. B. i |Bal. 2 | 
A. J. Roux,23d Reg....|R. 8. 
J. P. Richards, 7th Reg.|Ber. 
B. Burton 'W.B. 
8. J. Kellogg,23d Reg..|May .| 22222/10 
D. Cameron,79th Reg..|R. 8.| 32203/10|/F. W. Bacon 
L. Backer,22d Reg R. M| 32208/10|Lt. J. Lentilhon..|R. 
E. 8. Browe. .-|May.| 02224/10/Col. Roehr R.M 
A. Alford....... R. S.| 32820]10 
First prize... John Hill a3 

irst prize....John Hiller 23 4 38 3-15... . ‘ 
Second prize. .J. O. Bush 4 38 3 2 3-1© ...Rem. Mil. Rifle 
Third prize....Lieut. Anderson....2 4 2 4 8—15....Winch’str Rife 
Foutth prize...Lieut. W. S.Smoot.2 3 3 3 3—14....Rem. Mil. Rifle. 


Total atin. 


Pry 


PRP 


Total Points. ion 
349 9. 


THIRD MATCH. 

National Guard competition. Open to teams of twelve from each reg- 

iment. Distance 200 yards standing, and 500 yards any position; weapon, 

the rifle used by the regiment to which the competitors belong; rounds, 

five, with two sighting shots at each distance, no one failing to score 
eight points at yards being eligible to compete at 500 yards. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


First Prize—TIrivate Lockwood, 2a Regiment, New York --Remington 
Military Rifle. 

Second Prize—Sergeant Alexander Roux, 22d Regiment, New York— 
Remington Military Rifle. 

Third Prize—Lieut. J. S. Horsfall, 22d Regiment, New York—Reming- 
ton Military Rifle. 

Fourth Prize—Captain W. J. Harding, 22d Regiment—Remington Mil- 
itary Rifle. 

Fifth Prize—Private Brill, 22d Regiment, New York—Remington Mil- 
itary Rifle. 

Sixth Prize—Captain Head,:8ith Regiment, New York—Remington 
Military Rifle. 

Seventh Prize—Private J. S. Kellogg, 23d Regiment, Brooklyn. 

Eighth Prize—Sergeant Brittenhousen, 32d Regiment, Brooklyn. 

Ninth Prize—Seargeant Freeman, 22d Regiment, New York—Reming- 
ton Military Rifle. 

Tenth Prize—Private J. H. Sterns, 28d Regiment,"New York—Reming- 
ton Military Rifle. 

Eleventh Prize—Private Otto Schneelock, 82d Regiment, Brooklyn— 
Remington Military Rifle. 

Twelfth Prize—Sergeant Wagner, 22d Regiment, New York—Reming- 
ton Military Rifle. 

The team from the Tweniy-second made the highest aggregate score, 
and out of the twelve prizes members of the Twenty-second won no less 
than seven prizes. 

The following table will show the various regiments, number of men 
shooting, and the scores made: 


200 yards 590 yards 
Regiment. Men Score Men Score Total 
Twenty- ee New York...... 12 136 127 3 
Engineers U. Pia en cadens ‘12 115 161 
Twenty-third meal Ws evises 12 104 
Thirty second New York ..... 12 


Second New Jersey............. 12 
Thirteenth New York.......... 
Eighty-fourth New York........ 
Nineteenth New York.. 3s 
Seventy-ninth New York 
Fourteenth New York... 





Seventy-first New York......... 1 

Governor's Island U. 8. A....... 12 
Ninth New Jersey.............. 12 
‘Twenty-eighth New York........ 12 
Eleventh New York....... ..... 12 


Second Bat. New Jersey........ 12 
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Fifty-fifth New York.. 7 
Ninth New York..... 12 
Sixth New York..... . 2 
Fourth New Jersey..... ........ 6 
Ninety-sixth New York......... 6 
PO cicodtinesed'tnnccabicre 231 1,801 1,853 
our 'T8 Total points Compt’re Total por 


yds. at 200 yds. Average. at500 yds. at500 yds. Average. 
231 1,301 5.63 of dt ‘tei 


FOURTH MATCH. 

The target being the size of a man on a slab, six feet by two; distance, 
100 yards; position, standing. The competitor making the greatest num- 
ber of hits in one minute to be the winner. Open to all comers. 

Drum-Major Gardner A. Strube, Twenty-second, 20shots, 17 hits— 
Ward-Burton Rifle. 

Lieut. Smoot, 19 shots, 17 hits—Remington rifle. 

J. Bush, 15 shots, 12 hits— Remington rifle. 

John Ryder, 14 shots, 11 hits—Remington rifle. 

W. J. Carmichael,22d Regiment,N. Y.,13 shots, 7 hits—Remington rifle. 

Sergt. Kelly, Eng. Corps, 11 shots, 4 hits—Springfield rifle. 

Sergt. Turner, Eng. Corps, 11 shots, 2 hits—Springfield rifle. 

TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE SHOOTING OF COMPETITORS IN THE 
MATCHES OF THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB TO DEC. 1, 18738. 





Score. 





Name. Average. 
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Hen. Fulton........| 18 17 
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Totalshots......./ .. | .. | .. |. 
Average shooting of the Club, 1873, 2.534. 
REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE FIRST MATCH. 

It may be noticed that of 220 shots fired only six Bull’s 
Eyes were made. The average of each shot was pretty 
nearly 1 95-110, not quite an outer. It compares quite fav- 
orably with the early matches at Wimbledon in 1860, at 
the same distance. The Wimbledon average for the As- 
sociation cup in 1860 being 8.19, ours was 9.06. Of course 
there has been manifest improvement made in general 
scores at Wimbledon since that time. We produce 
the figures however as the only method of comparison we 
can find of the commencement of practical rifle shooting 
in America and England. 

REMARKS ON THE SECOND MATCH. 

In this score there is a manifest improvement. Eight 
bull’s eyes were made, and the average was increased from 
9.06 to 9.97, or almost ten. Each shot counted about 24, 
or better than an outer. In the list of contestants may be 
seen the names of many members of the association, who 
have shown amazing progress since the first match. 

To be Continued. 








Tre ZooroctcaL Park.—One of the featurcs of 
our Fairmount Park during the Centennial will be the Zoo- 
logical Garden. A large a. has been given for this 
a and davignige> of the donation has been taken to 

it worthy of the Centennial. Many specimens have 
already been forwarded to — ms, among which are 
two San Salvador parrots, by mas Biddle, late minister 
to decoys place; a Mexican a Pn dog, by Gen. Babcock; 

three monkeys—one of which. was PF Cnitae, by Mrs. 


pram. orl two a ee rrebk by e Har ree a paint 
Phesean pheasant, by the a , and 
aciapnets oar i width, and quite ora 
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MY FIRST DEER HUNT. 
—_—.—— 


Ep1Tor Forest AND STREAM:— 

It was in the fall of the year, just as the last level rays of 
sunlight were creeping homeward over the pine tops, that I 
found myself rattling and jolting through the one street of 
a little Canadian hamlet, not a thousand miles from the 
city of Ottawa. There I remained for the space of about 
two weeks, gathering health and strength daily, .and at the 
end of that time I decided that I was strong enough to go 
deer hunting. , 

My first move was to procure a pair of leather moccasins, 
or shoe packs, which were, I was informed, the very best 
things for traveling in the woods, and without which ne 


one could hunt deer. The next operation was to obtain a. 


conveyance to the house of a noted Khunter, whom I will 
call Jim. At last the eventful day arrived. Coming to a 
place where the road made a long bend, Jim, who was lead- 
ing the dogs, said he would cut across and mect George and 
myself at a point some distance ahead. He had been gone 
some five ur ten minutes when suddenly the baying of a dog 
was heard from the direction he had gone. ‘‘ He has let 
out Dick,” said George; ‘‘ Quick! Loadup! We may 
have a shot.” Our guns were quickly loaded and, leaving 
the horse standing in the road, we rushed forward to where 
George said the deer would cross. Upon arriving at the 
“runway” we found that both deer and dog had crossed the 
road, and George stooping down said that it was a doe. 

‘*How do you know it isadoe?” LIasked. ‘Did you 
see it?” 

‘‘Tf I had, I should have fired,” he replied. ‘‘ But, here! 
Look at this track! That is a doe!” 

cc Yes. ” ” 

‘¢ Well! now look at this,” poiziting to an old impression 
on the snow. ‘‘Do you see any difference?” 

‘* Well! one is round at the toe and the other is pointed. 
That is all I see.” 

‘Exactly! A buck’s track is rounded and a doe’s is 
sharp at the toe, and you can tell a fawn by the size of the 


foot.” 
I still remember the admiration which I regarded this bit 


of woodcraft and the delight I took in putting it into prac- 
tice on every successive occasion. , 

Jim soon came up, and the dog having lost the deer in 
the swamp and given up the chase, returning we once more 
set forth and soon arrived at the house where we were to 
stay all night. 

Once fairly under way for the ground—George lading, 
myself next and Jim following, leading the dogs—I found 
it difficult to take it all as indifferently as the others seemed 
to do, and after Jim had left us at the edge of the woods 
bothered George with incessant inquiries about the chances 
of good sport, until he had to caution me to be quiet or I 
would ‘‘scare every deer in the woods.” Wesoon reached 
the maple ridge where we were to watch the “runways,” 
and in a few minutes after taking up our stations, one of 
the dogs gave tongue. A few moments of expectation 
passed and then I heard the report of George’s gun. Push- 
ing to the spot I found he had fired at a deer, and upon fol- 
lowing the trail I found a fine doe lying dead about a 
quarter of a mile away The fore feet were soon tied to. 
gether and a thong fastened to them to be used in dragging 
the animal over the snow, which was accordingly done. 
That afternoon the hounds ran a buck which had only threes 
legs, but he succeeded in getting to an open part of a 
stream and escaped by taking the water. 

The next morning we took our stations on the same ridge 
as on the previous day and waited expectantly. A half an 
hour had perhaps elapsed when suddenly, without any pre- 
vious warning, there rang out the sharp yelp of a dog with- 
in a hundred yards of where I stood. I knew from my ex: 
perience of the day before that the yelping was a sign the 
dog was close upon the quarry, and I felt my heart beating 
like a small trip-hammer as I heard something bounding 
with long leaps up the bank. A pang of disappointment 
shot through me as I realised that the deer was not coming 
up my “runway;” but no time was allowed for it’s indul- 
gence, for a magnificent doe bounded over the crest of the 
ridge about fifty yards away and disappeared behind a 
clump of hemlocks. Click! click! went the locks of my 
gun, and as she alighted after a leap, I fired. I saw the 
tail go down as I fired the left barrel; a sign, Jim had told 
me, of being struck; but Irapidly unslung my revolver and 
fired again as the deer halted under atree. The heels were 
flung high in the air and the animal with one immense 
bound disappeared. ‘‘ Lost,” I thought, as I hastened over 
the trail, which was plainly visible on the snow. ‘‘No 
blood, I’ve missed it entirely,” and I began to upbraid my 
self roundly for my wretched shooting, judge of my delight 
when I saw the object of all my hopes and fears lying a few 
yards from the spot where I had last fired at it, quite dead. 
I could contain myself no longer, and rent the air with 
such a series of whoops and yells as brought Gsorge run- 
ning to see what was the matter. His astonishment on see- 
ing the dead deer knew no bounds. He did not believe 
that such a youngster could havg killed the first deer he 
had ever seen in the woods, and Jim coming up in a few 
minutes joined him in the belief, qualifying it, however, by 
the statement that as I had been ‘‘ always kind o’ scared o° 
missing,” he thought I ‘‘ might stand some chance.” 

George insisted upon my bleeding the animal, for he said 
it was ‘‘ good inck,” but no solicitations could induce me 
to do so; in fact as I stood there gazing at the shapely beast 
lying so lifeless upon the snow, I was almost sorry I had 
killed it. Ss. Anos Rn Chaka mea 
ee | to a second ridge where Jim expected to ha 




































FOREST AND STREAM. 


ones; but whether they were in her stomach or a pouch 
designated for such purpose, we did not observe. 

The next and only time this subject ever came under my 
observation was when crawling ashore after an involuntary 
bath in the Grant River, Wis. I saw a snake swallow 
several young ones as they took alarm at my presence, but 
as my rifle was at the bottom of the river and my canoe 
just vanishing bottom up around a bend, it was not afavor- 
able moment for careful investigation. 

Having told what I don’t know about one branch of 
ophiology, I could easily go on and show my ignorance of 
the entire subject, which I will admit; and so omit the 
proof. 

I have made many experiments with snakes, both during 
and since boyhood, to see if it were possible to make them 
hiss. I began in faith, for I had so often read and heard of 
it; but a few failures begat a skepticism which has eventu 
ally ripened into unbelief. 

I have tried them in many States of the Union, and have 
never yet heard a snake make a decided hiss, as a goose 
does. A snake looks as if it hissed when it threatens with 
its tongue, but such snakes, as it has been my fortune to 
meet, have all persistently refused to hiss at me. I do not 
wish to be understood as saying that an occasional experi- 
ment with snakes, common to New York, Mich., Minn., 
Ill., Wis., Iowa, and Kansas, has failed to prove it in my 
case. ; 

The rattlesnake I have often tried, and when I pick up 












We got one more deer that morning and then set our 
faces toward the house, where we arrived about one o’clock. 
After dinner we loaded our game upon the cart and set out 
for Jim’s, arriving in time to prepare one of the déer for 
supper. ; 

The next morning I left Jim’s house for the village, and 
having been disappointed at not getting a buck among our 
deer, nailed a fine pair of antlers on the head of the largest 
doe before putting it on the sleigh. This proved a source 
of no small amusement, as many ejaculations of admiration 
were bestowed on the “fine buck” we carried—and the 

‘fifteen miles between Jim’s and the village passed all too 
quickly. 

Years have passed since then, and many times have I in- 
haled the balsamic sir of the pine forests since I trod their 
depths in company with Jim, but never have their emerald 
reeds responded more sweetly to the wind or their balsams 
distilled a richer fragrance than on the day on which I 
killed my first deer. TRANSIT. 


Woodland, Lawn and Garden. 


WINDOW, OR PARLOR GARDENING. 


grow plants, together with the plants best adapted to the 
different situations, will make the subject matter of two 
or three papers in the Forrest AnD STREAM. 

And first we shall speak of the simplicity of window 
gardening. From avery small beginning—some three or 
four plaits only—how much pleasure may be received; 
how much real profitabie instruction gained or imparted. 
If the one solitary shell on the sea shore is but the mute 
development of a great mystery, how much more so is that 
tiny, living, growing plant you holdin your hand? How 
great the mystery of its unfolding leaves; how grand the 
design as exhibited in the pushing of the leaves from even 
a bulb! Asan evidence of its refining powers, one need 
not visit European cities and villages to see its effects upon 
the commonest peasantry. 

In Paris, before the late war, might be seen the grand- 
est developments of window gardening, elaborated and per- 
fected in all its parts by this mercurial people. One would 
hardly expect to witness so intensified a love of flowers as 
is here daily exhibited. The flower girls of Paris make 
often not inconsiderable sums of money in a single season 
by the sale of the violet alone, which they cultivate them- 
selves in their highest perfection in their window ow jardens, 
and in Paris it is not an uncommon thing to see as an ap- 
pendage to the drawing-room of men of only ordinary 
means a collection of very rare and beautiful plants. Here 
in the windows of the parlors, shut off by an inside win- 
dow, may be seen a miniature cascade »f water flowing 
down over rockwork which is alive with the lycopodium, 











INTRODUCTORY—CHAPTER NO. 1. 
‘Here stood a shattered archway, gay with flowers; 
And here had fallen a great part of a tower, 

While like a crag that tumbles from a cliff, 
And high above a piece of turret stair, 
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Worn by the feet that now were silent— 
Monstrous ivy stems clasped the gray walls.” 


ie one of'his novels of life in our great cities, Charles 
Dickens graphically describes a narrow, dark street in 
London—a place where the bright and beautiful light of 
God’s sunshine seldom penetrates the humidity of the Lon- 
don fogs. Dark, damp, and uninviting, indeed, is the lo- 
eality. The poor—the very poor—dwell in this place, and 
in this very street hundreds of human beings are born, live, 
and die, and yet never leave their dismal abode—but sel- 
In this 
wretched locality, with all its squallidness, its misery and 
privations, there germinates the aspirations of a better, a 


dom mix with any society save their own class, 


higher, a more glorious life. 
Stranger, let us pause before this old stone building. 


Behold how the green moss tenaciously clings to its window 
Now cast your eye far 
The windows are 
small, and a few hours’ sunshine—from one to three hours 


caps, iis copings, and embrasures. 
up to those diamond-shaped windows. 


perhaps in a week—illumines the darkness of this ‘‘Coin- 
er’s Court,”* and yet see how beautifully those rose plants, 


the ivy, and carnations glow and bask in those few mo- 
The signet of 
beauty is set upon the passiflora that with clinging tendrils 
finds security and sustenance inits quiet recess, from which 


ments of sunshine. Are they not lovely? 


it so gracefully depends. 


From those silent, inanimate blossoms of earth we turn 
our eyes up to a second window, upon a level with the one 
we have contemplated, and here, too, under circumstances 


of still more abject poverty, a white arm extends in a bro- 


ken teapot of earth a magnificent specimen of the gera- 
nium in full bloom. Setting it carefully upon a shelf out- 
side the window, our fair owner carefully waters her pet 
plant, and after contemplating the same with evident plea- 
sure (for said she to herself, ‘‘how beautiful God has made 
all things, even these flowers”) she with a pleasant smile 


closed the window and disappeared. 


How beautiful, how full of pleasure to our London 
maiden was her one solitary geranium. What a lesson of 
resignation, of quiet submission to outward circumstances, 
Contented with her lot, she takes thank- 
fully what the good God gives her with a gratefulness of 
Weil and truly could she appropriate to her own 


does she exhibit. 


heart. 
condition the lines— 
“For though this cannot be our rest, 
Life’s roughest paths have still their flowers.” 


The léast acute observer of Nature will find but few vio- 
lets among the ruddy clover fields; neither do the harebells 
and heather grow amid the fogs of London city as they did 


in Shakspeare’s time; yet here and there grows a plant that, 
“standing like Ruth among the golden corn,” not only re- 
conciles us to the destiny of our lives, but introduces to us 
from its humblest and most primitive state, its first rude 
attempt, the costly, well-stocked jardiniere, the pride and 
boast of Paris. 

Passing from the first and most primitive form of ‘“‘win 
dow gardening”—the solitary geranium in the hands of our 
London maid—we would endeavor to make the following 
papers both practical andinteresting. At the period of our 
writing (1878) the subject of window and parlor gardening 
may truly be called one of the fine arts, Every one, toa 
certain extent, loves flowérs, and many more would cultivate 
them in their rooms if they ‘“‘knew how to do so success- 
fully,” said one of our lady friends, and she added, “‘Of 
what use is it to try to do what you do not how know to 
do? I readily admit it to be one of the most elegant, sat- 
isfactory, and refining pursuits that a lady can find for the 
development of a cultivated taste; but still, while I may 
love all the beautiful I behold in the wonderful sport of 
plant life, I lack the true knowledge of howto cuitivate, 
how to produce these results,” 

This question, with your permission, we propose to an- 
swer. ‘This information, plain, practical, and easily to be 
adopted to the various situations in which it is desirable to 
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expense. 


one in our window gardens. 


cheer and gladden the chilly months of winter. 


give us a pleasant surprise. 


teaching me to how to plant them in the fall.” 


great cities. 


feasibility of successful and also profitable window gar 
den plant growing. 


In our next we shall speak of the simpler forms of win- 
dow, ot box plant growing, and the few kinds best adapted 


for the amateur beginner to commence operations with. 
OLLIPoD QUILL. 


Alatural History. 


SaLem, Mass., Dec. 4, 1873. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 








Iam gunning whenever work and weather will permit, 
mostly after shore-birds and sea-fowl, using heavy guns and 
a float, or as they call them south (in one instance, to my 
During the 
past year I have taken several rare birds, and all within the 
They are as follows, according to Coues: 
The stilt sandpiper, quite rare; the buff-breasted do., very 
rare; the curlew sandpiper, very rare and accidental from 
Europe; the yellow rail, very rare; and also the mallard, 
the hooded merganser, and the cormorant, (graculus carbo). 
{ think I am in luck, as they make valuable acquisitions to 
I have also taken all of the cur- 
lews, but never one weighing 34 lbs., as C. B. writes from 
Tell him if he gets another Jack 
Curlew as large as that I’ll mount it and return the same to 
I know that local terms confound 
sportsmen more than anything else, but the Jack Curlew, 
as I understand it, is the nwmenius Hudsonius or Hudso- 
nian Curlew of Dr. Coues, a bird somewhat larger than the 
“‘ greater yellow legs,” and I never saw a ‘“‘sickle bill” 
which would weigh 3} lbs., and this bird is recognized by 
everyone whom I know as the largest of the three species 
of curlew found on our coast. Are ‘‘stiff tails” the ‘‘pin- 
tail duck? And what are ‘‘ broad bills?” Hoping to hear 


knowledge), ‘‘a mean Yankee sneak-box.” 


County of Essex. 


a collection which I have. 
Mockhorn Island, Va. 


him free of charge. 


from you through your paper as the happy medium of cor- 
recting wrong ideas in the minds of brother sportsmen, 
Iam, yours truly, R. 8. N. 
—— ooo 
DO SNAKES HISS ? 
—__>—_—— 
Eprror ForEsT AND STREAM :— 

I have read with interest the question which has been 
argued in your journal as to the habit of snakes swallowing 
their young, but although I have seen the operation twice, 
Idid not care to mix in too rashly on the question, as I 
wished to find out if there were more than one or two var- 
ieties of snake that did this, for I do not think the habit is 
common; and a better reason for saying nothing about it 
was that I could give no information about what I had 
seen 


“The first time that I saw it was in Warren County, N.Y. 


I was then a boy, and.another boy who lived there said the 
snake was a viper. We saw the young ones-run down her 


































the ferns, and the cakas, ali afforded at a very trifling 
In some instances rare and picturesque develop- 
ments, which belong rather to the out-of-door depart- 
ment of the landscape gardener, surprise and delight 
From the most simple, rustic, 
or plain crock beautiful flowers and star-like rays rise to 
From the 
more advanced and progressive works of the cultivation of 
the orchid, the crocus, the tulip, and oxalis of many kinds, 
our knowledge of the chemistry of the soils, and knowl- 
edge of how to produce these beautiful flowers with ease, 
Said a lady, ‘‘Sir, I have raised 
very fine hyacinth flowers in the spring, the result of your 
Now this 
all appears very simple; indeed, it is very easily done if a 
due regard tothe details of the process be carefully ob- 
served. Growing flowers under difficulty is shown by the 
window garden process, and that, too, to great perfection 
in the dampest, dirtiest, and most smoky portions of all our 
We have numerous notes and observations 
under our hand, which we shall use in illustration of the 





some story of wonderful adventure with them, where ‘‘the 
hissing was loud and terrific,” I not only doubt the entire 
yarn, but set the writer down as deficient in woodcraft. 

In Wisconsin there isa snake known as the bullsnake, 
Coluber sayi, which I was informed was a ‘‘hisser,” so I 
captured one about five feet long and brought it six miles in 
a bag made out of my shirt and some cord. I put it ina box 
under the woodshed, being too tired to experiment that 
night, but the women made such a fuss abont it that some 
one killed it—women are so ‘‘queer.” 

This was the only chance I ever had to try this variety of 
snake—and this one did not hiss when captured. 

The belief that snakes do hiss seems to be so common 
that it seems as if there must be a foundation for it some- 
where, though I have failed to find it. Perhaps I don’t 
know how to make them do it; but I have poked, pinched 
and burned them, and hung them up and pinned them 
down, and if any of your readers will tell just what variety 
of snakes will hiss, and under what circumstances they do 
it, I will try and procure one and get some music out of 
him. 

I never met any one who had experimented in this 
direction, nor saw any meution of it in any scientific work. 
I have only found a firm belief that they hiss, which like 
many other beliefs, is accepted because uncontradicted. 

Having started this question, I expect to hear consider- 
able said on it; and hope to learn something about it, for I 
am always open to conviction. Frep. MATHER. 


Che Kennel. 


BREEDING DISTINCT SK tEKS.—The most important 
point in crossing different breeds of sporting dogs is to pay 
attention to the qualities and education of their forefathers. 
We never advocate the crossing of pointers with fox-hounds, 
&c., so as to increase the strength and endurance of the 
animal. All dogs so bred will invariably give great trouble 
in their education, from an hereditary inclination to act the 
hound instead of thepointer. There is quite variety enough 
in the present breeds of pointers to improve your kennel if 
you want any addition of bone, speed, or courage. We 
saw a young pointer the other day, who was only just able 
to run out alone, point, and indeed back, as steadily and 
with as much certainty as an old dog, but this undoubtedly 
would not be the case had there being any cross whatever 
in his breeding. Always choose your crosses with dogs 
which show the strongest instinct, and whose ancestors 
have been remarkable for their scent on any given bird. For 
instance, select your puppies whose parents had shown 
most skill in trailing woodcock, or take a couple of setters, 
each having a wonderful reputation, excellent nose and 
strong scent for woodcock, breed them, and the first time 
you take the puppies out, you will find almost to a certainty 
when you see the little beauties working, that they are ona 
woodcock trail. Originate this breed as it were, and stick 
to it, and on no account whatever allow a strain of any 
other dog to mingle with the original breed. When the 
breeding in and in has arrived at the fourth generation, 
procure and select with great care another young setter, 
strong and unequalled scent, to breed from. By this you 
will then have bred as perfect a breed of woodcock setters 
as can be obtained in animal life. There is certainly no 
class of dog in which this faculty is more decidedly shown 
than in retrievers. Although a retriever is frequently of a 
cross-breed, yet, if his ancesters tor one or two generations 
back have been well educated, and have had much practice 
in retrieving, he invariably requires little, if any, teaching, 
and appears to understand the whole of his business in- 
stinctively. The breeders and teachers of dogs would 
much facilitate their own labors did they pay more atten- 
tion to the dispositions and habits of the parents of the pup- 
pies whom they take in hand. One or two brace of per- 
fectly broken dogs, pointing and backing without fault, is 
a sight that must interest and amuse every person, whether 
sportsman or not; yet, we prefer hunting our own brace of 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








INSTINCT mx a Youre. Pormrer.—In a late number of 
Land and Water the following appeared: 


Srr: A correspondent of Forest AND STREAM makes 
the above the subject of a long letter to that journal, and 
the incident detailed by him is certainly worth recording. 
A pointer pup, only four anda half months old, and be- 
longing to the writer, was taken out by him in compan 
with another dog, a staunch old animal of the same breed, 
to.try for some quail. The idea being to associate the 
youngster as early as possible with his game, he was per- 
mitted, after having seen the old dog make two or three 
points, to approach the covey at which the latter had be- 
come cataleptic, and the admirable manner in which the 
young idea on this, his first introduction to game, behaved, 
is certainly a justification for the enthusiastic description of 
the event furnished by his master. He says when he got as 
close to the birds as prudence would allow, he stopped, 
but the pup trotted on quite unconcernedly, when all at 
once he stopped, and slightly crouched, with his right fore- 
foot raised, ‘it goes down again, and now forarush into 
the covey! No, he raises his left hind foot, which is in- 
stantly put down again, and the first position resumed, 
when he settles down to as steady a point as any bird-hun- 
ter wishes to see. A perfect picture—immovable, but 
quivering with excitement. All this was done without a 
single ‘heed’ even” The puppy also stood to three 
more single birds during the evening, and the owner says 
that he never goes out without him. This circumstance is 
certainly a wonderful example of instinct, and although 
young highly-bred. pointers and_ setters occasionally 

oint game without previous training, I have never 
fnewn or heard of them doing so at such a very early age; 
in fact, to me, a sober, steady-going English sportsman, who, 
however, have seen the performances of many first-class 
ones, the story seems almost incredible, and I should like to 
have the experienee of some of your readers on the sub. 
ject.—CocksHoT. 

We have written to our valued correspondent in regard 
to the facts, and have received from him every assurance of 
their reliability. 

A sad accident occurred at Currituck last week, where 
Capt. George Gelston, Alfred Lockwood, Mr. Wade, late of 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., Mr. Carrington, and others, were 
engaged in duck shooting, the gunner happening to blow 
off the top of his gunner’s head by accident. . The gunner 
was concealed in the long sedge-grass, and Mr. Carrington 


mistook his movements for a flock just rising. A coroner’s 
inquest acquitted Mr. ©. of evil intent. 

_ Oo 
HOW THEY TRAIN SHEEP DOGS IN CAL- 


IFORNIA. 





©. E. Babb, in one of his letters from California, tells of 
what an old shepherd told him about the way they train the 
famous shepherd dogs in southern California. He says you 
may go over the plains and hills there for miles and see 
thousands of sheep, but nota manto watch them. Around 
each flock or band of saya thousand sheep are half a dozen 
dogs of a peculiar breed—dogs whose progenitors were im- 
ported from the sheep pastures of the old world. These 
dogs take the entire care of the sheep, drive them out to 
pasture in the morning, keep them from straying during 
the day, and bring them homie at night. These dogs 
have inherited a talent for keeping sheep, but the shep- 
herds do not depend wholly on that. They cultivate it in 
this "vay—so at least the old shepherd says: ‘‘Whena 
lamb is born it is taken away from the mother sheep before 
she has seen it, and a puppy put inits piace. The sheep 
suckles the puppy and learns to love it. When the puppy 
grows old enough to eat meat it is fed in the morning and 
sent out with the sheep. It stays with them because it is 
accustomed: to be with its mother, but it cannot feed 
with them. Asthey get full the dog gets hungry. At 
length, impatient to return where it hopes to get another 
piece of meat, it begins to tease and Worry its mother, and 
finally starts her toward home; the other sheep follow, and 
thus the whole flock is brought in. If the dog brings the 
sheep home too soon, or comes home witLout them, he gets 
no supper or is punished in some other way. Hence he 
soon learns when to come, and to see that none of his 
charge are left behind. These animals are trained by 
taking advantage of their instiacts and appetites.” 


Che Horse and the Course. 


Lhesabeacaad 
@§The meeting of the Board of Appeals of the National As§ 
sociation for the Promotion of the interests of the American 
Trotting Turf was begun yesterday at the Everett House in 
this city. The meeting attracted a large attendance. The 
old dockett consists of five cases, andthe new one of thirty- 
four. 
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GENTLEMEN RIDERS WHO CAN’T RIDE. 
pith exes 

‘ ‘I KNOW many who dress in the brightest of scarlet 
and best of buckskin smalls, who never saw a fox 
killed by hounds in their lives. There are hundreds of 
clever hunters completely spoiled by bad riders, who have 
neither hands to handle them nor seats to sit on them. But 
it is not policy on the part of the dealers to have lawsuits 
with qetemen, for there is an unjust prejudice against 
horse dealers in general, although those who are ‘licensed 
dealers’ are as honest in their business transactions as any 
other class of tradesmen, and I have known many of them 
to take back horses and return the money to purchasers 
when the horse has been absolutely spoiled in mouth, tem- 
per, and condition, sooner than have a dispute or law-suit. 
‘A friend of mine, who is a large breeder, sold a horse 
as a clever fencer to a gentleman a short time . Here- 
turned him in the course of a few days, stating that he 
could not make him jump. I rode and subjected him to a 
trial a few days after, can conscientiously affirm that a 
sweeter jumper never carried me over a fence, and I have 
ridden a; many horses as most men. I know the gentle- 
man who sent hin back must have had 1 either hands nor 
seat, for as I pulled him gently and felt his beau- 
tiful mouth, with the single bridle, he answered: to 


the 
the easy appeal of my hands and bowed his smart intelli- | the fits 1 are long deferred. 
gent as much as to say, ‘I’m at your sir,” ast areas UASGNS wattace have Boe ripped of 
and walked (as only a temperate, well Ceca be the natural forest through the medium of axe 
and fire-brand in the of man, who, thus removing s 
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ties, I gave him his head, an 


motto.’ 
head, for how can you jump unless you have it? 


—one of your ears is pointed forward, and now the other, 
in rapid succession; the rein tightens. Steady, boy! Hie 
over, my fawn! There! Why I never felt you drop, for it 
is the strength and elasticity of your pasterns which enable 
you to bound from the turf again. 

‘‘And now we come to these swamps, the sod-banks, 
and stone walls. There, my boy, that is it; measure your 
ground, and go a little nearer this time before you take off, 
because the leaps are higher. Hie over again, my charmer! 
bang go your heels against the other side of the stiff sod bank, 
with a sound like the thud of a cannon ball when it strikes 
an earthwork as you drop your fore-feet neatly and firmly 
on the turf; a second after and your hind shoes kiss the 
grouad, and at the same instant your fore-legs are stretched 
out for the first of a series of delightful bounds over this 
wide sweeping meadow, after which you shall charge that 
stone wall which lies right in your front. Here it is my 
boy; a trifle higher than the sod bank; but you have meas- 
ured it by your eyes—I can tell by the working of your 
beautiful ears. oo roo! Oh, how Ilike you! Now for 
the water jump at the bottom of this gentle slope. Whew? 
you bird on the wing! [ never felt you fly over this, but 
T can feel you galloping as strong as a castle under me. I 
glance my eye down your fore-arm, as you bend your 
well formed neck and head, which playfully answers to 
the gentle supporting feel of my hands, and I can preceive 
the prominent muscles of your fore-arm stand out, and you 
are neither blowing nor sweating: your eye is as bright as 
a diamond, and your coat shines like a mirror, your con- 
dition is perfect, and it is a pleasure to ride you, because I 
know that I am not distressing you. But here we are at 
this side of the stiff blackthornr bullfinch, higher than your- 
self, with not a ray of daylight to be seen through it. our 
ears play and your head nods, and again I know that you 
will top it. ‘Yoi-over! I say as you leave the ground, and 
suspend me and yourself—with your four legs clapped 
under your belly—in mid-air for an instant, and drop them, 
feet downward, with a regular flop on the other side: but 
the superiority of your condition, the strength of bone and 
muscle, and the dash of pure blood which’courses through 
your prominent veins, stands to youin this your time of 
need, for the stiff dirt is rent to atoms and flies about in all 
directions, as you gallop through the long ploughed field to 
the most difficult jump in the lot, a double post and rail. 

‘Can you do it? Yes; 1 feel your. body working under 
me; you are preparing for business, I know; but remember 
it is double, and I must give you a r.minder—a sharp clip 
with the inside of the legs, but no rowel; a slight shake of 
the reins, just to let you know that a little extra energy is 
required—and will you answer to these signals? Yes, hie, 
over, my jewel! we are safe in our places on the other side; 
a rolling seat would make any hands unsteady, anda job 
of the spur at the same intant would have soured your tem- 
per, and totally destroyed the cordial feeling between us, 
which has enabled us to surmount every obstacle; for the 
rolling, unsteady seat is sure to be allied to a pair of heavy, 
harassing hands, and frequent misapplications of the spur 
would spoil even you, who are as good a jumper as ever 
stood on iron. 

‘‘These were my thoughts as I rode and dismounted: this 
noble creature, which the gentleman had sent. back to the 
breeder because, he said, that he could not, or would not 
jump, the simple reason being that he had neither nerve 
nor skill to manage him. 

‘¢*A4 fine mannered horse, isn’t he?’ said my friend, as 
the lad led him back to his box, without a twisted hair on 
his shining skin. 

‘* ‘Very, indeed,’ I replied; ‘but deep-levered bits and 
tight curbs, handled by inexperienced riders, will spoil any 
horse in the world.” And in this case it was fortunate the 
gentleman returned the horse so soon after sale, for a few 
more days’ mawling him about would have completely 
ruined him, and he would have been returned without a 
shilling of compensation. However, a little quiet handling 
brought him back to his old form.” 


Che Magazines. 


——_>—_—_ 
MAN’S ABILITY TO MODERATE CLI- 
MATE. , 








LTHOUGH extended observatioz. and systematic ar- 
rangement of natural phenomena have of late years 
supplied the data for great advance in meteorologicai sci- 
ence, the measure of man’s ability. to moderate climate, 
and to what extent such modifications will influence the 
mental, moral, and physical condition of their originator, 
will perhaps forever remain questions for further investiga- 
tion and continued dispute. Nevertheless, there now re- 
mains little doubt but that man may, and does, in a great 
degree, mould the apparently natural surroundings of his 
home. He is the great disturber of natural laws; for, al- 
though the individual human may bear as small a propor- 
tion fo the ends attained as the microscopic polyp to the 
coral formations of the ocean, yet, as many generations of 
these countless little beings have built up such monuments, 
so have the oft-succeeding generations of man gradually 
wrought changes upon the face of Nature, proportionately 
marked and important. Unfortunately, the preponderance 
of influence exerted by him has had the effect of destroy- 
ing in s measure the pristine balance of physical nature; 
for he has found it in this case more profitable and less la- 
borious to tear down than to rebuild her essential monu- 

ments. _ . 
Thus, no great difficulty is encountered in changing a 
moist ee to one of less humidity—the clearing of 
forests and draining of larids effect this, under certain con- 
ditions—and an acknowledged advantage is immediately 
derived; but when ‘the other extreme is , far 
ie cles are encountered in checking the ebbing 
balance, while 









as the trial ground is interspersed with every description of 
fence, after having satisfactorily tested his walking quali- 
as the splendid creature 
bounded over the springing turf toward the first brushwood 
fence, there was no rushing or turning his head to the right 
or left for a bolt, as he seemed to say by his actions 
‘Give me my head, and sit me steady,’ and ‘forward is my 
Yes; my beauty! thought I, you shall ae ; - 
till P’ 
keep a steady supporting feel on your mouth. Now for it 
































































most.potent element in the problems of evaporation and 
plecipitation, has caused: great irregularity in the rainfall 
of these districts, resulting im alternate drought and flood, 
and the formation of arid deserts or denuded wastes of the 
primitive rock. Our earth is not becoming ameliorated 
and better fitted for the habitation of the human race, ex- 
cept in so far as that race directly undertakes works of itn- 
provement with a view to sueh amelioration. The more 
direct wants of man are supplied by the most direct tax 
upon Nature; and, unless therebe some compensation and 
systematic effort made to restore her disturbed harmonies, 
there is a constant balance of dram upon her resources and 
increased disturbance of her laws.—Overland Monthly. 


—TxHE PRAYER or AGassiz.—Professor Agassiz at the 
opening of the Anderson School of Natural History, after 
a few mocest -vords, felicitously suited to put all their 
minds into fellowship, said tenderly and with touching 
frankness, ‘I think we have need-of help. I do not féel 
that I can call on any one here to aska blessingfor us. I 
know I would not have anybody pray for us at this mo- 
ment. [ask you fora moment to pray for yourselves.” 
Upon this the great scientist—in an age in which so many 
other great scientists have concluded that praying is quite 
an uscientific and very useless proceeding—bowed his head 
reverently; his pupils and friends did the same; inere in 
silence that was very beautiful, éach spirit was free to crave 
of the Great Spirit the blessing that was needed. Forour’ 
own part, it seems to us tha: this scene of Agassiz and his 
pupils with head bowed in silent prayer for the blessing of 
the God of Nature to be given to that school then opened 


to spread out worthily upon canvas, and to be kept alive in 


pageants, the parane of armies, to a scene like this? It 
heralds the coming of the new heavens and the new earth, 
the golden age when Nature and .man shall be reconciled, 


of brute force.—Rev. Dr. Deems, in Uhristian Age 


—The' largest sheep raisers in North America are Armigo 
& Baca, of Alburquerque, New Mexico. Their herds range 
over 300 miles of territory, and in numbers almost beyond 
human count, exceeding half a million at least. They are 
usually divided into herds of 3,000, superintended Dy. ane 
manager and several shepherds and dogs, for whom the 
sheep manifest a great affection. : 





answers To Correspondents. 


[We shall endeavor in this depariment to impart and hope to receive 
such information as may be of service to amateur and ‘easional rae 
men. We will cheerfully answer all reasonable questions that fall within 
the scope this paper, designating loculities for good hunting, -fish 
ing, and trapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im 
plements, — (oa = ae 8, remedies, traits, species 
governing , ete, ranches of the teman’s will 
attention. Anonymous communications not noticed 1 ye bso 

nd 


A Constant READER., Corry, Penn.—Drachms of powder are meas 
ured by Dry Messure. 

G. N. W., St. John, N. B.—Your several. favors are received and will 
receive early attention. Thanks. 

Pranxvs, Hudson, N. Y.—Black setters are very rare, and one of the 
worst colors to shoot over. We will ascertain for you if there are any 
for sale. 

L. M. 8. Stoystown P. O., Penn.—We cannot procure the moccasina: 
any country bootmaker will make them according to instructions in For- 
REST AND STREAM Noy. 20th. E 

JosixN, Hartford.—The best boatman in the vicinity of Enterprise, 
Florida, a year ago, was a negro called “July”—possibly zo named be- 
canse he was a handy fellow to have about one in mid-winter. 

G. W. R., Brooklyn.—1. Bore, 45-100. 2. Decoys are useful when the 
birds are scarce and wild. A good ‘‘caller’’ is essential. They shoot gen- 
erally from points. 

Querist.—Stiff tail ducks are known as _ pintails, spring tails, file- 
stalks, &c. The greater black-head duck is known as the broad bill, 
scaup, etc. 

Trvx Sportsman, Madison, Wis.—What great sporting writer signed 
his name Nimrod? Ans. C.J. Apperley, Esq. He died at the age of 64 
in London, Engiand. 

AntiERs, Kingston, N. Y.—Deer will eat almost everything. We have 
frequently fed them with ham, meat, sugar, gloves, newspaper, and even 
cinders, just to see what they will refuse. 

Fox Hovunp, Lexington, Ky.—The system in feeding a hound which we 
have always endeavored to pursue, was to make him fit for the day and 
that day alone, and so on every day he came out. 

L. W. L., Cazenovia.—Costs $36; globe and peep sighta $5 extra; set 
trigger, $2 50 extra. This is for 30-inch barrel. $1 more per inch if longer, 
and $1 less if shorter. Extreme length, 34 in., minimum, 26; weight, 10 
a 12 Ibs. 

Dr. G., Baltimore.—Cut down your gun by all means, if you require 
it for shooting over a dog. If for wild fowl shooting, let it remain as it 
is. The only seam in a shooting boot should run down the centre of the 
boot. Read Forrest anp StREAM Nov. 20th., article headed *‘Moccasins.”” 

J. De.ciisur, New York.—I have a very valuable dog. Do you know 
a remedy for canker in the ear? Ans. To cure it, if he is in fair health, 
first bleed, keep him cool and low, and inject an astringent wash, com- 
“posed of six ounces of rain water and as much alum as will dissolve; add 

twenty grains of white vitriol, and inject with a small syringe. 

SvunscrrBeR, Cor. Second and Poplar streets, St. Lonis.—We know of a 
brace of setter pups eight months old good strain, handsome, and the 
color orange and white. Price 50. <A brace of setter dogs two years old, 
good strain and well broken on the silent system, will cost $175. If you 
require either you can write and we will give full particulars, r 

CrassEUR.—We cannot tell who: makes the best breech-loader, there . 
are fo many.- State what price you are willing to give, and we can pat 
you in the way of getting a good and serviceable gun. Our agent in Lon- 
don, England, will procure them for yon. An English pointer of the 
class you speak of will cost $150, inclnding all expenses of transportation, 
board, care, etc. The setter very little less. . 

PowveER Face.—1. Should the paper shell fit ight orloose? Answer: -- 
Tight of course. 2. Which is the finest grain, No. 5 or 7 of 
lightning powder? Answer. No.5. 3..What grain of Hazard powder is 
the size of Tatham's No, 8 shot? Ans. It would be impossible io tell the 
exact size of powder on account of the difference in shape. It is some- 
where between 5 and 6 grdins. 4. Which is best for a paper shell, felt or 
pink-edged wad? Ans: For ordinary shooting the pink-edged wad.‘ ~ 
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Ramon.—1. Get guides for Coulogne district, Canada, at Ottawa’ City - 
or Annprior. .2, Charges for guide, $1. per day and fonnd. 3 Bear, . 


beaver, fox, marten, otter, sable and Incifee. 4. Newhouse’s traps, made 


at Oneida, N. Y., are the best by long odds, 5. About the same dil ~ 
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All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Toe Forest AND STREAM PuB- 
Lisnmye Company. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

«& Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies sre especially invited to use our columns, which will be pre- 
pared with . areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretanes of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their moversents and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
_ ™en eportamen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our columns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest anp Stream aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
1s beantifnl in Nature. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or. business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. : 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 


CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





























































THE IRISH RIFLE CHALLENGE. 
——— 


HE annual meeting of the Amateur Rifle Club was 
held on Friday last, December 5th, at the 7th Regi- 
ment Armory. The following officers were elected tor the 
coming year:—President, Captain G. W. Wingate; Vice- 
President, Colonel H. A. Gildersleeve; and Secretary and 
Treasurer, F. P. Fairbanks, Esq. The Executive Commit- 
tee are as follows:—Messrs. H. Fulton, J. T. B. Collins, A. 
Alford, L. ©. Bruce, and G. 8. Schermerhorn. An im- 
portant subject taken up by the A. R. C., was that of the 
IRISH CHALLENGE. 
On motion of Mr. J. P. M. Richards, the following reso- 
offered :— 
Petes tes Executive Committee of this Club be hereby 
requested to correspond with Mr. Leech, and if satisfactory 
terms can be arranged to accept the challenge in the name 
of the Amateur Rifle Club of the city of New York, and 
- of the Riflemen of America. And it is hereby arranged 
that an opportunity be offered to the Riflemen of the United 
States at the earliest possible date to compete with our own 
practice squad for places in the team, but without expense 
to the Club,” which resolution was passed unanimously. 
The meeting was attended by the most prominent shots of 
the Amateur Rifle Glub and National Rifle Association, 
who were strongly in favor of accepting the challenge of 
the Irish team. It will be seen that the Club do not propose 
to accept the challenge so much for themselves as on behalf 
of the American Riflemen. It is hoped that those who con- 
sider themselves qualified to compete in such a contest, 
will, incase a definite arrangement is made, place them- 
selves in communication with the officers of the Club. 
Those intending to do so, however, must bear in mind that 
they will be restricted to the use of a rifle weighing less than 
101bs. with a trigger pull of 8 Ibs. at least, and without tele- 
eT he pe Club is an Association of gentlemen. 
The total scores and averages made by the A. R. C., this 
season, wi!l be found in another column. 


EEE 

_-At arecent meeting of the Belgian Academy of Sciences 
re curious alae took place. M. E. Van Beneden, 
the well known Zoological Professor of Lourain, read a 
per on Brazil and the La Plata. Speaking of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a dolphin, on account of the superstition 
of the Brazilian fishermen, the Professor referring to the 
ancient European belief that dolphins were in the habit of 


bodies on shore, said ‘‘the fable of Jonah is 
ee Hd As all questions referring 


allowed. to enter into these 
eden was quickly called 
pularly in regard to Jonah’s 













FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE MICHIGAN GRAYLING. 


. Senay 
ro winter, about twelve months ago, the editor of 
this paper interested himself greatly in aiding to iden 
tify this valuable game-fish, and in procuring specimens for 
scientific examination by Professors Agassiz, Baird, and 
Cope, at their respective museums at Cambridge, Washing- 
ton, and Philadelphia. By the persistent efforts of Mr. 
Fitzhugh, of Bay City, Michigan, male and female speci- 
mens were procured by Indians who traveled 150 miles in 
dead of winter to spear them- through the ice, and were 
forwarded tous at our expense, and by us distributed. 
Some mention was made of the fact at the time, and an 
opinion and classification was printed in the New York 
Times, over Prof. Agassiz’s signature. However, experts 
had examined the subject but little, and to this day nothing 
more definite has been printed. Our readers will theretore 
be able to estimate our satisfaction in being able to lay be- 
fore them the exhaustive paper herewith appended from 


a failure is made in hooking them. Still an experience on 
the Jordan in 1871 proved that it sometimes required all 
the ingenuity of an experienced fly fishe to induce an 
occasional rise, when grayling were seen to be plentiful in 
the river, and there is a tradition in the city of Bay City 
that three unfortunate fishers came into town on one occa- 
sion, asseverating that the claim that grayling existed in 
the Ausable had been proven a fraud. 

The first day’s efforts resulted in seventy-two of the 
fishes, and grayling was served up at night for supper by 
the camp-fire, and proved a fair rival for their congener, 
even upon the table. 

The second day it was agreed that Mr. Fitzhugh should 
explore the stream for five miles down the river, while our 
boat worked up and down each way from camp, over about 
three or four miles. The day’s fishing added to the score, 
until all told there were one hundred and forty-three speci- 
mens, from five inches in length to those weighing one and 


















Prof. James W. Milner, assistant United States Fish Com- 


missioner, and dated— 
SMITHSONIAN Inst1ITUTION, December 4, 1873. 


In the centre of the lower peninsula of Michigan, is a 
wide, elevated plateau, a sand region, with a soil contain- 
ing a very small per cent. of organic matter, and covered 
with a forest of pines, generally the Norway pine, pinus 
resinosa, Linn, growing in grand dimensions, thelong, limb- 
less shafts making wide boards, free from knots, yet but 
little utilized, while immense forests of the favorite lum- 
ber material, the white pine (Pinus strobus) are yet uncut. 
From this plateau arise several large streams and rivers, 
fiowing each way, into Lakes Huron and Michigan. Among 
these, are three rivers of note, the Muskegon, the Manistee, 
emptying into Lake Michigan, and the Ausable, emptying 
Among the minor streams are the Che- 
boygan, Thunder Bay, and Rifle, tributary to Lake Huron, 
and the Jordan, emptying through Pine Lake into the 
A few branches and 
streams, spring fed, are formed, in which the water has a 
uniform degree of coldness throughout the summer, seldom 
The rivers Rifle, Ausable, Jordan, Her- 
sey, branch of the Muskegon, and the headwaters of the 
Manistee, all have this character, and in all of these, and 
only in this limited locality, short of the Yellowstone re- 
gion, is found the already famous Michigan Grayling, T'hy- 


into Lake Huron. 


Traverse Bays of Lake Michigan. 


rising above 52°. 


mallus tricolor, Cope. 


In September last, provided with boats and fishing: 
tackle, an excursion was made by a party of four, includ- 
ing guides, to the headwaters of the Ausable for the gray- 
ling. D. H. Fitzhugh, of Bay City, Michigan, who has 
already made known more facts in reference to the habits 


of this species than any one else, was of the party. 


Leaving Bay City we traveled northward by the new ex- 
tension of the Jackson, Lansing, and Saginaw Railroad to 
the last but one stopping places short of ‘‘the end of the 


iron.” 


In these days of extensive pionecring and wholesale ex- 
ploration, the man is favored who finds himself in the 


midst of a really untrodden wild. The character of the 
land and the timber in this locality have little attractions 
for the seeker after productive soil or investment, and the 
sportsman and the naturalist find here a patch of nature 
left in almost primeval purity. As we embarked in our 
light boats, in the early morning, and our bows broke the 
trailing mist that covered the river, it was as if brushing 
the fresh bloom from newly plucked fruit, so untouched 
by the hand of man did everything seem. 

Quietly the guides poled the boats down the rapid cur- 
rent, while we adjusted rods, lines, and leaders, using, in 
accordance with Mr. Fitzhugh’s former experiences, a lead 
colored, a brown and a black hackle. 

Several favorable spots were tried before a fish was 
struck; he was small and played weakly, but on landing 
him, he proved to be a genuine specimen of the desired 
fish, having, as afterwards proved to be the casc, slightly 
less brilliancy of color, and more of the black salmon spots, 
than the mature specimens. Before we reached the site 
chosen for our camp, seven of the graceful creatures were 
swimming in the well of one boat, and four in the other. 
They had given evidence of their game qualities to some 
extent, but fought with less vigor in the cold water of the 
early morning than they did later in the day. 

The camp stores were put on shore, and we began the 
work of the day in earnest. Dropping the flies at just the 
spots where trout would be sought for, finds the grayling 
similarly located. As Sir Humphrey Davy says of the 
English species, (Salmonia, 4th ed., 1851, p. 180,) ‘‘He rises 
rapidly from the bottom or middle of the water, darting 
upwards, and having seized his fly, returns to his station.” 
Hooking a large one, we had good evidences of his plucky 
qualities; the pliant rod bent as he struggled against the 
line, curling his body around columns of water that failed 
to sustain his grasp, and setting nis great dorsal fin like an 
oar backing water, while we cautiously worked him in, 
his tender mouth requiring tather more careful handling 
than would be necessary for a trout; making aspurt up 
stream, he requires a yielding line, but after a time he sub- 
mits to be brought in, rallying for a dart under the boat, 
or beneath a log, as an attempt is made to place the landing 
net under him. Finally brought on board, exhausted, he is 
easily removed from the hook and slipped through the hole 
in the cover of the well. 

Nine were taken from a deep hole under projecting wil- 
low bushes; several times two were taken at see aoe Mr. 
Fitzhugh, by skillful management landed three fi one 
fortunate cast. They are free, strong biters, and cannot be 


considered very shy, as they will rise repeatedly to a fly tf 
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‘| dan river were lost in the great fire at Chicago. 


one half pounds. The lower part of Mr. Fitzhugh’s explo- 
ration of the river proving barren, there was asmaller num- 
ber to carry away than might have been obtained, as he 
was the most suscessful, being much more experienced as a 
fly fisherman. 

There is no species sought for by anglers that surpasses the 
grayling in beauty. They are more elegantly formed and 
more graceful than the trout, and their great dorsal fin isa su 
perb mark of beauty. When the well-lids were lifted, and the 
sun’s rays admitted, lighting up the delicate olive-brown 
tints of the back and sides, the bluish-white of the abdo- 
men, and the mingling of tints of rose, pale blue, and pur- 
plish-pink on the fins, it displayed a combination of living 
colors that is equalled by no fish outside of the tropics. 

The history of the discovery of the species is as follows: 
It has been known for years to the people in adjacent coun- 
ties, and among the Jumbermen, and generally called trout, 
distinguishing it from the ordinary species by applying the 
local name of the stream, as the ‘‘Hersey trout,” or the 
‘‘Jordan,” or ‘‘Ausable” trout. 

In the winter of 1864 and 1865, Prof. Edward D. Cope, of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, worked up a large col- 
lection of fishes, sent by Mr. M. Miles, of Lansing, belonging 
to educational institutions of the State of Michigan. Among 
these he found this species, readily detecting its relation 
to the genus Thymallus, and giving it the name of tricolor. 
In the winter of 1872, Mr. D. Fitzhugh procured specimens 
and forwarded them to Professor Baird of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and to Professor Agassiz, as well as to promi- 
nent authorities of the hook and line profession. These 
were the first specimens obtained by the museums, and were 
regarded with a great deal of interest. Two obtained for 
the U. 8. Commission of Fisheries in 1871, from the Jor- 
Mr. Fitz- 
hugh subsequently went before the legislature of his State 
and induced the passage of a law protecting the grayling 
from a too rapid destruction. He was also the first to com- 
municate with reference to their habits and qualities as a 
game fish. 

This grayling, Professor Cope has decided to be distinct 
from Sir John Richardson’s species, Thymallus signifer, of 
the far north, the specific name of which, (signifer, ‘‘ the 
standard bearer”), refers to its large, brightly colored 
dorsal fin. It is the only other species known on this con- 
tinent. Richardson givesits range, as north of latitude 62°, 
between the Welcome River and the Mackenzie, flowing 
into the Arctic Sea. In reference to its habits, he says it is 
‘*found only in clear waters, in the most rapid parts of the 
mountain streams.” Describing its capture with the fly, he 
says:—‘‘ The sport was excellent, for this grayling gener- 
ally springs entirely out of the water when first struck with 
the hook, and tugs strongly at the line, requiring as much 
dexterity to land it safely as would secure a trout of six 
times the size.” The species has been found in the Yukon 
River, of Alaska, -so that it will be seen to be one of our 
possessions. 

A specimen of the grayling, forwarded to Cuvier about 
1847 or 1848, purported to have come from Lake Ontario, 
and was named by him Thymallus ontarieanis, but the lo- 
cality must have been a mistake. 

The foreign specics of the genus are also limited. The 
Thymallus culgaris, Nilsson, is the one found in England 
and northern Europe, and according to Dr. Gtnther, an 
authority on the foreign salmonide, the same species in- 
habits central Europe. Professor Agassiz, supported by 
one or two prominent French and German icthyologists, 
does not believe the two species to be identical, and has 
named the one last referred to, Thymallus vevillifer. We 
learn from Walton * in his very interesting reference to the 
grayling, of the local habits of the English species, ard 
this is corroborated in more detail by Ephemera, + (E. Fitz- 
gibbon), and Sir Humphrey Davy. ¢ 

Our species, T. tricolor, Cope, evidently has the same 
habit, as this region of Michigan is its only locality, east of 
the Mississippi. : 

In Professor F. V. Hayden’s expedition to Montana in 
1871, specimens of the same species were found in Yellow 
Creek, and the Gallatin Fork of the Missouri. 

The other foreign species are the Thymallus gymnogaster, 
Cuv. & Val., of the Newa, at St. Petersburg, Russia; the 
T. Acliani, Cuv. & Val., from Lago Maggiore of Italy and 
Switzerland; and the 7. Pallasii, Cuv. & Val., found by the 
old naturalist, Pallas, in the Kolyma and Sob Rivers, 
emptying into'the Arctic Ocean in western Siberia, 

The protection and increase of the Michigan species is a 


matter of interest to every one. It will probably be found 
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to have the same habit as its European relative, and spawn 
in the spring. It is adapted, like all the Salmonoids, to 
artificial culture, the ova according to Frank Buckland, 
hatching in spring water at the ordinary temperature, in 
about fourteen days after impregnation. 


THE URARI POISON. 


——>——_ 
HE attention of the readers of ForEsT AND STREAM 
has lately been called to this interesting subject, and 
a few additional remarks may not be out of place. By way 
of preface it may be said that Doctor Saffray, in the article 
in Le Tour du Monde, does not state that the Urari poison 
is prepared from the venom of a toad, though this might 
fairly be inferred by the reader; he says that the arrows of 
the Choco Indians of New Granada are armed with ‘‘a sub- 
stance similar to curare” and like it in its effects, while it 
is undoubtedly true, as stated by St. George Mivart, that 
the ability to inflict wounds and to convey venom is not 
found in any animals which are even near allies of the frogs 
and toads, it is also true that the viscous secretion, which 
exudes so copiously from the pores of these animals, is very 
acrid and even poisonous. These clumsy and otherwise 
unprotected creatures are thus provided with a very effectual 
means of defense, as will be acknowledged by every 6ne 
who has seen a dog trying to take a toad in his mouth. It 
is commonly said that handling a toad will produce warts; 
of course this is very ridiculous, but like most popular be- 
liefs it is not without foundation. The writer knows from 
experience that the exudation from a common toad is »ain- 
ful if it touches a cut finger. There are cases on record 
where serious results have attended the introduction of this 
substance into the blood and there appears to be no ade- 
quate reason for doubting the statements of Doctor Saffray 
regarding the use of the secretion of Phyllobates melanor- 
rhinus as arrow poison. 

The Urari poison is obtained from a very different source, 
being prepared from the bark of a woody vine or liana, 
growing in the Guianas and the valley of the Amazons. 
This vine, the Strychnos toxrifera, is closely related to the 
plants from which are prepared the well-known drugs 
Strychnine, Nux Vomica and Brucia. The arrow poison, 
though the deadliest of known blood poisons, may be swal- 
lowed without serious inconvenience, thus resembling the 
animal rather than the vegetable poisons. Hence it was for 
a long time supposed that it derived its properties from the 
serpent venom and the stinging ants, used by the Indians 
in compounding it. Sir Richard Schomburgh prepared it 
by concentrating an infusion of the bark collected in his 
presence, thus proving beyond a doubt its true origin; the 
poison thus prepared, though not sufficiently concentrated, 
killed a fowl in twenty-seven :::inutes. 

The peculiar properties of the Urari poison are due to 
the presence of the Alkaloid Urari nor Curarin, discovered 
by Boussignault in 1828, but first produced in a pure crys- 
talized state by Dr. Preyer of Bonn in 1865. Many em 
inent physiologists have studied its effects but their experi- 
ments have not yet dispelled the mystery which has always 
attended it. It appears to act upon the muscles, causing 
death by paralyzing the heart or the muscles of respiration. 
Animals on receiving it into their blood soon fall in a stupor, 
the pulse becomes strong and rapid, the breath hard and 
accelerated, the muscles after a convulsive motion are par- 
alysed, the body becomes cold and death ensues in five to 
thirty minutes according to the size of the animal and the 
strength of the poison. 

According to the experiments of M. Goudot birds seem 
most susceptible to its effects, then mammals, then reptiles. 
The experiments of Prof. Wm. North Rice, made in con- 
nection with last summer’s work of the U. 8. Fish Com- 
mission, show that mollusks are not in the ieast affected 
by it. 

Urari has been employed in medicine as a specific for 
epilepsy, but the success of the experiments was not such 
as to recommend its general use. We have frequently seen 
it used to paralyse a frog, preparatory to placing it under 
the lecturer’s microscope to demonstrate the circulation of 
the blood. 

The Indian arrow poison is known by various names; 
that prepared on the Orinoco as Urari or Curari, that 
from the Guianas as Urali, that from the Amazons 
as Ticunas. The usage of different writers and 
the interchange of r and J, practised by the South 
American Indians have given rise to multitudinous varia- 
tions,such as Urari, Woorari, Woorara, Oorara, Urali Wour- 
ali, Ulari, Curare, Curari, and Voorari. Some fixed ortho- 
graphy seems eminently desirable, and Urariseems to have 
the sanction of the best authorities. 

Bel»w is given an account of the mode of preparation in 
the words of Charles Waterton, who early in the present 
century made a long and perilous journey. into the interior 
of Guiana, expressly to collect the poison. Those who are 
interested in a fuller account of the poison, its use and its 
effects should not fail to read that most fascinating of 
all books of travel ‘‘ Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America. ” 

‘*When the Macoushi Indian prepares his poison, he 
scraps the Wourali Vine, and a bitter root into their shav- 
ings, and puts them into a kind of colander made of leaves; 
this he holds over an earthen pot, and pours water on the 
shavings; the liquor which comes through has the appear- 
ance of coffee. When a sufficient quantity has been pro- 
cured the shavings are thrown aside. Hethen bruises some 
bulbo.s-stalks which he has gathered, atid syueezes a pro- 
portionate quantity of their juice through his hands into the 
pot. Then the pounded fangs of the Labarri and the 
Counacouchi snakes are added, a quantity of the strongest 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Indian pepper and of two species of ants are thrown into it. 
It is then placed on a slow fire, and as it boils more of the 
juice of the Wourali is added, according as it may be found 
necessary, and the scum is taken off with a leaf; it remains 
on the fire till reduced to a thick syrup of a deep brown 
color. As soon as it has arrived at this state a few arrows 
are poisoned with it, to try its strength. If it answers the 
expectations, it is poured out into a calabash, or little pot 
of Indian manufacture, which is carefully covered with a 
couple of leaves, and over them a piece of deer’s skin, tied 
round with acord. They keep it in the most dry part of 
the hut; and from time to time suspend it over the fire to 
counteract the effects of dampness.” 

It is interesting to know that some of the identical poison 
collected by Waterton in Guiana in 1813 was in existence in 
London in goo! condition in 1864. 

oor 
A SOLOMON OF AN ARCHITECT. 





EL Sgpsieleohagey plans, working details, estimates, and 
contracts, as furnished by our most experienced archi- 
tects have their numerous drawbacks. We suppose there 
never was a human being born who did not indulge in 
some preconceived notions, as to how he would like his 
own particular nest to be built, which ambitious fancies are 
invariably met by the builder with scorn—nay almost with 
derision. ‘‘You want,” says the architect,” a Gothic Villa? 
good. Now the idea of your having an airy room in your 
third story, with seventeen windows is impossible. The 
style of architecture is against it, and my reputation would 
not allow of it. The canons of my art say six windows, 
neither more nor less. If you like, for it is perfectly indif- 
ferent. to me, take a Renaissance style of building, and I 
may possibly, after I have studied it, approximate my 
plans to your somewhat crude ideas. ‘‘But,” you ask some- 
what abashed, ‘‘Are considerations of health secondary 
to the exigencies of Gothic art?” 

“They are sir, and that conviction has long been forced on 
me, by the sublimity of my profession,” replies the archi- 
tect. 

Happy dwellers of the Solomon Islands, whose country 
washed by the broad Pacific, ignores the architect, and which 
if thwarted by one, might knock him in the head, next 
roast him with his drawings, ground plans, and sketches, 
and lastly devour him. In those fortunate isles, the intel- 
ligent people, (each one as the Hebrew King Solomon, from 
whence the name of the country was undoubtedly derived), 
select a tall tree for a building site. The higher the tree, 
the more money does it command, in the Solomon Islands 
real estate market. The most desirable family location, 
must be at least one hundred and twenty feet from the 
ground, and the tree must have no limbs, save on the very 
top. In the upper portion of this choice situation, whence 
the branches begin to fork, the Solomon islander weaves 
in a foundation of light supple pieces of wood, and on this 
constructs his family residence. How to get up into his 
house, is quite an easy matter. No calculations are here 
necessary, as of broad flights of steps, or a cork screw stairs, 
the real pons asinorum, the stumbling blocks of all fool-hardy 
self constituted architects. The Solomon islander, takes 
one of those running vines, as strong as a steel rope and 
far more pliant, and letting this dangle down from his 
dwelling to the ground, runs up and down this improvised 
stair with the ease and grace of a squirrel. 

The advantages of such a method of construction, perfect 
in all its details, are manifesct. At night all the careful 
housekeeper has to do, is to haul up his flying stair case, 
and there he is, as safe in his airy house, as an old feudal 
Baron was with his portecullis drawn up. No policemen 
or night patrols are necessary for the protection of the 
house holder in the Solomon Island cities. Once snug in 
his house in the tree top, he defies the sneak thief and the 
burglar. Should ajsocial neighbor wish to pay a visit, there 
is no door bell to pull, all he has to do is to tap the trunk 
of the tree, and instantly his friend alott replies, and down 
comes the hospitable ladder. If it should happen to be 
an unwelcome comer, the wary Solomon man has ready 
at hand an assortment of heavy stones, which he can drop 
on the head of the intruder. Calls from one house to 
another of an informal character, by means of the vine 
cables, which are thrown from one airy lodging to another. 
Of course going home or going to bed, must depend on the 
personal climbing power of the Solomon islander, and his 
monkey like ability, adds another strong link to the Dar- 
winian chain. 

To the wonderful physical attributes of these primitive 
people, there are joined, however, certain other quite un- 
fortunate tendencies. It is true that we might acquire 
a Solomon Islander in his own house, no end of useful in- 
formation, as to the best methods of constructing a house, 
which would combine all the advantages of cheapness, 
comfort and good: ventilation, still as he is a determined 
man eater, we are likely at least for the p esent to be domi- 
neered over by our own architect, who though he may be 
ciuelly aesthetic, has not (as far at least as we are aware) 
any cannibalistic inclinations. e 

———_— 

—A famous Prussian gencral was ‘nu :pecting some military 
stables. ‘‘ What do I see there?” he said, in tones of thun- 
der, to the sergeant; ‘‘cobwehs?” ‘‘Yes, sir,” was the re- 
spectful reply; ‘‘we keep them there to catch the flics and 
prevent them teasing the horses.” 

I 
_ If it wasn’t for the ten cent stamp occasionally found 


in a chew of tobacco, a considerable portion of our citizens 


would starve. 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN AT HAM- - 


BURG. 


—_————. 


ANY of the readers of the Former anp STREAM hava. 


undoubtedly visited that most opulent and thriving 
old Hansa Town of Germany, and of those who have been at 
that city in later years, few will have failed to visit the Zoo- 
logical Garden; a creation which has arisen with:almost 
American rapidity, and has been prosecuted with an energy 
which makes it now one of the best collections in the 
Old or New World. 


Passing recently a few days at Hamburg in the company , 


of a New Yorker, well acquainted with the city, while I 
was comparatively a stranger, we were on @ very lovely . 
June afternoon leaving the very excellent hostelry, ‘“‘ The 
Zum Kronprinz von Preussen” which fronts that most 
charming of all European city prospects, the Alster Basin. 
Between three and four of any afternoon, the fashionable 
promenade of the Hamburgers is along those magnificent. 
sheets of water, arms of the Elbe river, which, spreading like 
lakes in the very midst of a populous. city, in my opinion 


surpasses in beauty the Newa Prospect, or the Seine'in the 


city of Paris. The Jungfernstieg in Hamburg ic one of the 
European sights. We were quite uncertain which way to. 
turn, when we reached the long viaduct over the water, 


where several roads diverge, when my friend said: -‘‘ We ~- 


are near the Damm Gate; to-day is a ‘‘reserved” day for the 


stockholders and strangers, let us go té the Zoologica. ~ 


Garden; we will not meet any mixed crowd, and will be 
able to see what is to be seen at our leisure; and besides, 
will have a chance to take a look at the Hamburg belles and 
beaux.” 

Neither naturalist nor zoologist, as these subjects have al- 
ways interested me, I gladly entered into my friend’s propo- 
sition. The road ‘‘near the cemeteries” brought us ‘to the 
chief entrance of the Garden. Before entering, it may not 
be amiss to state how these gardens originated. 

The Zoological Garden at Hamburg is not a State Insti- 
tution, as are most of the other Continental collections of a 
like character, nor does it receive any aid from the Senate 
or the Assembly of the Free City. It owes its existence to 
the love for Natural History, and to a desire for useful in- 
formation, and owes its origin to a number of eminently 
successful and wealthy mercantile gentlemen of Hamburg, 
such as Messrs. A. Meyer, Booth, Schiller, DeCraeker, Not- 
ting, Didze and others, but particularly to the energy of the 
late Baron Ernest von Merck, the father of the enterprise, 
whose memory is honored within the garden by a most ex- 
cellent bust erected in what is called the ‘‘ Winter House.” 
On January 28, 1860, these gentlemen formed a provisonal 
society; on the 10th July of the same year the first general 
meeting was held, all the shdres were taken, and on the 
17th of August, 1861, the government of Hamburg yoted 
the Society the free use for 50 years of # large plot of land: 
a sandy desert without a tree lying near the Damm Gate on 
the outskirts of Hamburg. This ground, which was then 
worth nothing to the city, could not now be bought prob- 
ably for less than a million Mark Banco; or thrice the 
amount of the whole capital of the Society, originally sub- 
scribed. It has had another effect. On all sides of this 
Park, as a nucleus, new streets lined with fine houses, have 
sprung up, extending through the city, so that Hamburg 
and Altona, and all the outlying places—villages but twenty 
years ago—seem now united in one grand whole. Messrs. 
Meuron and Haller were appointed architects; Mr. Jurgens 
head gardener, and Mr. Lienau water engineer for the neces 
sary water works and constructions, by the Society. In 
November, 1863, the greater part of the necessary buildings 
had been completed, and on May 16, 1868, the Garden had 
arisen out of a wilderness to almost its present beautiful 
aspect; with groves and lakes and artificial hills crowned 
with old ruins; stocked by a well-assorted and splendidly 
housed collection of specimens from all the departments of 
zoology. The Aquariam is now one of the most celebrated 
in the world. The man who had with such love watched 
over this creation of his, was not allowed to enjoy the well- 
earned praises of his fellow-citizens. Baron Merck, the 
founder of the Zoological Garden, died suddenly on July 6, 
1863. 

Entering the handsome gates where we procure our 
tickets at a moderate rate, we turn our steps to the deer 
houses, lying immediately before us, three in number, 
where we meet many old acquaintances, among whom.a 
very fine specimen of our American Wapiti, (cereus cana- 
deneis), whose magnificent antlers are the admiration.of all 
visitors; a noble red deer, a present of the late King of 
Hanover; a rein deer, and above all an elk, which species 
is getting scarcer in Europe every year, and is only found 
in very small numbers in East Prussia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. There are, in all, some fifty 
specimens of the various species here collected. A few 
steps further we stop before an enormous house, devoted to 
birds of prey, where vultures, eagles and falcons are E 
each species to themselves in almost perfect liberty. To 
mention but a few of the many fine birds, there is an en 
ormous condor from the Andes, truly the king of birds, of 
which Alexander von Humboldt mentions, to illustrate the 

enormous heights they ascend, 16,000 feet high, that he 
saw one of these birds hover above him, a mere discernable 
speck. A specimen of a very scarce eagle, the “ fighting” 
eagle—spizaétos bellicosus—we found here; of whom Le Vail- 
lant gives so bellicose an account as being the most com- 
bative of all eagles. Its home is in Central and Southern 
Africa, and it is found comparatively | Lin ¢ fe 
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The wombat and kangaroo houses were of interest.- In 
the latter, the pranks of its inmates amused us exceed- 
ingly. A whole family was assembled in one of the parti- 

. tions, and were raised in the Garden; this feature of the 
reproduction of the animals in the gardens having the 
greatest attention paid to it, and in most instances with the 
most flattering success. Part of the ‘‘fowl-house” was ten- 
anted with several hundred inmates; for this Hamburg 
Fowl] House comprises both domesticated and wild birds. 
We halted a moment on our way at the “‘beaver house.” 
Here two of the inmates had begun to build their dam as in 
nature—great attention having been given to an exact re- 
production of their natural elements, water and seclusion. 
United with the fowl house is the ‘monkey house,” where 
the apes of the Old and New World are plentifully as- 
sembled. Then we passed to the camel and elephant houses 
and the ‘‘ Terrarium” where tortoises, lizards, snakes, 
among which the only poisonous continental snake, the 
Pelias Berus—frogs and salamanders, in hideous assembly do 
congregate. A special plot is given to the agoutis, porcu- 
pines, viscachas, marmots, bobacs, and the like. Suddenly 
a bend in the road brings us to a truly sylvan scene, the 
Ike for the water birds—one of the most attractive features 
of the Garden. Here we find the whole family of ducks, 
geese, swans, and pelicans in seemingly innumerable con- 
gregation. Here the children and the nurses, young and 
old, assemble. From the German opera, the ‘‘Freischiitz,” 
the name ‘‘ Wolves’ Den,” has been given to a rocky and 
wild portion of the Garden built of rock; and here we find 
fine specimens of the wolf and the lycaon pictus, ever walk- 
ing to and fro in silent discontent. Past the sheep stable 
we come to the ‘gallery for smaller beasts of prey,” such 
as the civet cats, the jackass, crab wolf, foxes, and corsacs. 
That noble beast, the wild boar, is the most notable speci- 
men in the ‘‘pig sty.” A beautiful feature of the Garden 
is the ‘‘owl’s castle,” an artificial ruin in which éhe night 
birds of prey are kept; and which is built upon an artificial 
eminence some one hundred feet in height, with a fine 
tower, having a special staircase, from whose top is a most 
enchanting view of the whole Garden—the rich and popu- 
lous city with its many spires in a long semi-circle closing 
the view. One of the most interesting galleries is the 
‘‘gallery for beasts of prey,” immediately below the 

castle, in which that terrible family of cats, beginniug with 
the lion, is well represented. The Hamburg lion isa native 
of Western Africa, one of the finest animals now existing in 
any collection; his mate is no less distinguished; the three 
cubs born shortly before our visit, all males, were being 
‘tended with great care by their mother. Tze pair of tigers 

is one of the most celebrated features of the collection. In 
this principal gallery there is a fine puma, a jaguar, a leop- 
ard, andapanther. The “ostrich house” is well provided; 
and in the ‘‘ bear’s den” we found an wrsas arctus, tibetanas, 
and an exceedingly fine Polar bear. Next we visited a 
house for flamingos, ibis, curlews, ruffs, plovers, and rails; 
also special preserves for the cranes—among which was a 
grus antigone and storks. There is a house for the tapirs, 
one for the buffalos, and the otter basin. A very large 
house with extended plat in front, is built for the giraffes, 
gnus, antelopes, elands, gazelles, kevels, and springbocks; a 
special hut is for the yak and zebu. Another lake gives 
free play ground to the seal; near it are housed the lamas, 
the asses, the moufions; a voliére for all sorts of parrots is 
not wanting. Another artificial mount with a Swiss chalet 
brings us to the ‘‘Chamois Mount,” with very fine speci- 
men of chamois, ibex and angoras, with reveral other res- 
ervations containing lesser animals. Forty or more differ- 
ent buildings have been required for the five hundred or 
more inmates of this Garden. 

While we were thus visiting the Garden, the writer tak- 
ing a few notes, a merry throng moved to and fro through 
the Garden, where everything which can interest and charm 
both mind and eyes is so happily united. Our survey end- 

-ed, we emerged from the shrubberies and intricate walks of 
the large Park to an open place fronted by a very large and 
elegant restaurant, where a band of excelient musicians 
were playing to an assemblage of thousands of Hamburg 
ladies and gentlemen. The most exemplary order and de- 
corum were universally preserved. F. 8. 

————__—=<4 ee —————_—_—_—_—— 
Warp-Burton’s MaGazinge Riritze.—We received a 
- visit from Mr. Bethel Burton, the inventor of the Ward- 

Burton Rifle. The rifle shown us was a magazine gun 
on the bolt system, shooting eighty grains of powder, 
a perfect beauty, but differs’ materiallyfrom those of 
other inventors on the same system. ‘The special mark 
of merit, which is claimed by the inventor, is its sim- 
plicity. The rifle is light, strong, serviceable, easily 
handled, fires with rapidity, and with slight recoil. To 
give a mechanical description of a rifle in a newspaper 
article, would be almost impossible; the rifle must be seen, 
handled and used before a decided opinion can be passed 
upon it. If Mr. Burton will make all his sporting rifles 
precisely equal in every respect to the one shown us, we 
predict it will be especially acceptsble to sportsmen. Its 
shooting qualities cannot be gainsayed, as at Creedmoor in 
shooting for a prize, five rounds off hand at 200 yards, it 
made*two bull’s eyes, two centres and one outer, and in 
private practice, has made many bull’s eyes in succession, 
at 200 yards. The gun has been tested in Europe, and 
passed through the trying ordeal of the Board of Ordnance 
Officérs of the United States with the greatest merit as a 
most efficient arm. The St. Louis Army Board say “the 
arm: is‘Servicéable and cheap, the breech action simple and. 
easily understood; the gun has a low trajectory and slight 

~ recoil; any cartridge can be used if of the same calibre as 





























































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 


the rifle; the stock is in one piece, is capable of rapid firing 
without having but seldom to be cleaned. The gun invent- 
ed by Bethel Burton, with its details, satisfies all the re- 
quirements of a military arm. Besides, it is impossible to 
blow out the movable breech, which is suited to any calibre. 
The piece weighs but eight pounds and its penetration is 
great.” Mr. Burton will make any kind of rifle required, 
any size, bore or weight; the magazine can be shortened to 
carry any number of cartridges from two to eight. 

We propose publishing very shortly a very thorough and 
exhaustive series of articles on the breech-loading rifles 
manufactured and in use in the United States. These 
articles will be furnished to us by the makers themselves, 
and will be illustrated with numerous cuts. We will thus 
supply a want, and the subject so treated will undoubtedly 
be of great interest to our numerous readers at home and 
abroad. 


Sporting Flews from Abroad. 


N our last review of English sports, we may have spoken 
somewhat unreservedly in regard to Her Majesty’s stag- 
hounds, and the peculiar character of this chase. The last 
recorded run by those hounds was, according to our ideas, 
even less worthy of being called sport than the first one. 
This time the stag appears to have been let loose from his 
box in the midst of a mob, his head pointed in the direction 
the huntsmen wanted him to go, and then a rush was made 
for him, and he was finally forced to run, by having missiles 
thrown athim. ‘‘ Near the top of a hill some ruffian, (a 
correspondent of the Field is our authority), set agreyhound 
on the stag and drove him into a thick hedge, when another 
ruffian belabored him with a thick stick.” Finally the stag 
took to an out-house, and very wisely stayed there, and so 
the hunt ceased. We affirm that this is not sport. The 
fact of boxing up any animal, and letting him go again, to 
be chased by men, horses and dogs, must ever remain an 
anomalous thing in sport, even though that animal be a 
tiger. To seek the fox in his covert, to beat the gorse to 
track him in his lair, calls upon both men and dogs to dis- 
play in every way their hunting instincts, but to select a 





‘stag from a park, where he has been pampered, and let him 


loose, to be followed to the death in the woods or ina lady’s 
greenh>use, is an absurdity, no matter whether’ the start be 
at Salt Hill or at Fontainbleau. Men may ride fifty miles 
after the stag, may break their own necks, or kill their 
horses, when in pursuit of a boxed up stag, but, as a sport, 
it is ridiculous, and here in the United States, most peopie 
think with us, and in England, conservative as they may 
be, every year we hear of good sportsmen who decry the 
Royal Stag-hunt. 

—There is an article in one of ourEnglish contemporaries, 
in regard to hunting tigers, which if true, is quite curious. 
A tiger hunter in India begs that ‘‘members of the Civil 
Service be forbidden from killing’ tigers,” for this reason, 
that the Civil Service men monopolise all the tigers in their 
district, and will not allow any other people but Civil 
officers to shoot them, and that they thus actually preserve 
tigers for the sole purpose of killing them themselves, and 
that in this way the tigers, which could be killed by any 
one and soon be exterminated, were positively allowed to 
increase for the amusement of a priviliged class. It is hard 
to find out the truth of a charge of this character, for 
grumbling is an inherent English taste. 

—Henry [V., of France, who was a gallant hunter, took 
once into his service the chevalier d’Andrezzi with his pack 
of dogs, and made him his Grand Wolf hunter or Louvetier. 
That wolves are still found in France is well kuown. In 
the Chasse IUustrée of the 22d of last month, we find the fol- 
lowing :—‘“‘ Brittany is a privileged ground for wolves. In 
this department of France, notwithstanding the attention 
paid to wolves by Messieurs the Lieutenants of the wolf- 
exterminators, these animals live, thrive and prosper, and 
bring up a numerous progeny doubtless with much prcfit 
and pleasure to themselves, but certainly to the disadvan. 
tage of the neighboring farmers, who are forced to furnish 
the wolves with their daily repasts. But the time occasion. 
ally does come when the farmers get tired of paying for the 
keep of these hungry rascals. Complaints of depredations 
pour into the Prefect, who transmits his orders to the wolf 
killers and to the agents forrestiers. Battues are arranged, 
which generally conclude rather disadvantageously for the 
wolves. «The neighborhood of Chfteaulin is particularly 
infested by wolves, and the peasants, aware of the losses 
they suffer, wage constant war with them. Besides pre- 
serving their sheep when anybody kills a wolf, he receives 
quite a neat amount of money for their destruction, the 
Conscil General of Finistére having decided to augment 
quite largely the reward for wolf killing. Among the most 
conspicuous wolf slayers is Michael Cornec of Kerjean, 
who recently killed five wolves, two of them last week. 
The Marquis de Kerné, an indefatigable hunter, with Lord 
Douglas du Plessis, wage incessant warfare with these 
beasts. Nevertheless, they are so abundant, that it seems 
impossible to exterminate the wolves. We trust that more 
efficacious measures will be adopted in order to encompass 
the entire destruction of these animals.” 

—One morning, says the Field, a woodcock alighted at 
the feet of a cabman on the stand facing the Eyre Arms, 
St. John’s-wood, London. The man threw his hat, over it 
and caught it, and afterwards sold it to a poulterer in 
Circus-road. It was a very fine bird, in good plumage and 
condition. 2 


—We notice in La Chasse. eee that in the depart- 
f Somme (a portion of the a mi 
‘killed two Tule’ These binds are rarely’ toupd. out of 
Egypt, or at the mouth of the Danube. ee 





—There is every reascn to suppose that the British Gov- 
ernment will send out this coming spring an Artic Expedi- 


tion. An exhaustive memorandum has already been 
drawn up and submitted to the Council of the Royal 
Society for their approval, each section of which has been 
prepared by the most distinguished authorities in England. 
To the Royal Society the Geographical Society have also 
given their aid in bringing the matter before the Govern- 
ment, and the Dundee Chamber of Commerce, from com- 
mercial reasons have added their influence. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Goschen will be shorly interviewed, and the full 
importance of Artic research will be placed before them. 
It was Mr. Gladstone, who, when he was on the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the occasion of 
Sir John Ross’ proposed expedition to the North Pole, 
made use of these remarkable words, which are worth re- 
cording:—‘‘ A public service is rendered to a maritime 
country, especially in times of peace, by deeds of daring, 
enterprise, and patient endurance of hardship, which ex- 
cite the public sympathy and enlist the general feeling in 
favor of maritime adventure.” 
ee 

THE BALTIMORE OysTER TRADE.—The panic and the 
depression in all business of late has had an efféct on the Bal- 
timo.e oyster trade. There are fifty odd- packing houses in 
Baltimore, employing a capital of $6,000,000, who ship an- 
nually fully twenty millions of gallons of oysters. At present 
the oyster business is so slack that none of the houses are 
working on fulltime. The largest house, Kennett & Co., who 
at this time of the year usually employ fully 500 hands, have 
now hardly 100 people at work. In busy times no less than 
10,000 people open and pack oysters, but to-day 2,500 or 
8,000 is about the total count. 1t seems then that prosper- 
ity and the bi-valves go hand in hand in America, and not 
poverty and oysters, as Sam Weller once remarked. 


Shot Gun and Rifle. 


GAME IN SEASON FOR DECEMBER. 


Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus Rangifer.) 

Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus Virgtnianus.) 

Rabbits. common Brown and Grey.) Squirrels, Red Black and Gray.) 

Wild Turkey, Meleagris gallopavo.) Quail, — Virginianus.) 

Raffed Grouse, Bonasa uwmbellus,} nnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
All kinds of Wild Fowl. 


——@———— 


| Under the head of ‘Game, and Fisn in Season’' we can only n 
general terms the several varieties, because the laws of States vary 80 much 
that were we to attempt to particularize we could do no less than publish 
those entire sections that relate to the kinds of game in question. This 
would require a great amount of our space. In de ating game we are 
guided by the laws of nature, upon which all ton is founded, and 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 
spective States for constant reference. Utherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.) 








apeiipgeee 

—Six-black foxes have been caught in Cumberland Co., 
Nova Scotia, this fall. These animals are very rare and 
their skins sell at fabulous prices. 

—Old Phin. Teeple, of Preston, Wayne county, Pa., is 
seventy years old, though remarkably vigorous and looks 
hardly fifty. Since eleven years of age he has killed 2,985 
deer and 438 bears. His favorite hunting ground isin Potter 
county. 

—Many gentlemen complain of the unserviceableness of 
their decoys. If oneis handy with tools he can make those 
that will give him much better satisfaction than the ones 
he buys at the stores; but if he can’t tellan adze from a 
jacknife he had better not try it, and by abstaining save his 
fingers. Here are some directions that may assist the stool- 
carpenter: Select a clear stick of timber of cedar or pine, 
(cedar is the best) about five by seven inches. Cut it in 
pieces twelve inches long; make a pattern of pasteboard 
the shape of a duck, viewing it from above. Mark out the 
pieces of wood by the pattern, and rough them out with a 
hatchet. Make another pattern of the side view of a duck’s 
head and neck when shortened or drawn in, and mark out 
some heads ona piece of inch and a half board, so the 
grain of the wood will come lengthwise of the duck’s bill. 
If a saw mill is near have them sawed out, but if that can- 
not be done, saw them out by hand with a keyhole saw. 
Cut a square place in the body of the decoy about three 
quarter’s of an inch deep to receive the base of the neck. 
Fit a neck to each body, and bore a hole lengthwise 
through the head and neck into the body; make the joint 
of the neck with glue, and fasten the heads on the decoys 
by driving a pointed tight fitting piece of wire through the 
hole already made. By putting the heads on in this man- 
ner they are not liable to be easily knocked off. When the 
heads have been fastened, shave them in forr with a draw 
knife, rasp them off smooth, put the finishing touch on the 
heads and crook of the necks with a jack-knife, and sand- 
paper them thoroughly. Buy some white lead, boiled oil, 
and dry colors, and paint them as near as possible like the 
ducks that are to be hunted. Old cedar rails are good ma- 
terial for the bodies of decoys. They may, be made to look 
more natural by putting glass eyes in the head, set in holes 
in plaster. The plaster should be mixed in clean water. 
When used anchor them from a small staple driven into 
the fore part of the body, so the ducks will always head to 
windward, as live ones are in the habit of doing. 

—We shall print in our next issue an exhaustive article 
on the grouse and quail of North America, from the pen of 
Prof. Robert Ridgeway, of the Smithsonian Institution. 
This paper will be especially valued by those whom local 
names and questions of variety have puzzled from time im- 

yught to be universally adopted 
throughout America, so that we may know when a par- 
tridge is not a quail, and ® pheasant not a partridge. 
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—At Merrick Bay. near Smithsville, Long Island, is an 
excellent place for shooting the great-head duck, as the 
food in this bay is the great attraction for the wild fowl. 
It consists of the small mussel and the still smaller scollop. 
What has caused this molusk to degenerate in size we can- 
not conceive. At the same time it is fat, plump and juicy, 
and abounds immense numbers. Most wild fowl require 
very little extent of water as long as they have grass hum- 
mocks to walk about and feed in. No more fresh water is 
necessary than is sufficient to wash and drink in, which 
they generally obtain from the little streams which empty 
into the many bays surrounding our coast. The brant 
seems to eat scarcely anything but sedge grass, snails and 
worms, though preferring the inland snail and worm to 
that of the seashore. He is a far more graceful bird on 
land than the black duck, for quick and active as the lat- 
ter is in the water, his great flat feet, placed far behind, are 
of little service to him in walking. Wild fowl, like human 
beings, will always congregate in numbers where they can 
procure the food best suited to their habits and tastes. 
Study nature, and you will find that it rarely ever leads 
astray. There are no mallards down at Merrick Bay, a few 
geese, and fair brant shooting, but the great-head duck is 
by far the most numerous. Jim Baldwin, the gunner, is an 
excellent wild fowl ‘‘caller,” his imitation of ‘‘honk, honk” 
and ‘‘R-rui, r-rut” of the brant being simply natural. 


fora good day’s sport, $4,00. 


—A grand rifle and pistol tournament will take place in 


the gallery of I. 8. Conlin, 980 Broadway, commencing on 
January 12, 1874, and ending February 21. 


pear in our next issue. 


—The members of the Long Island Gun Club met to- 
gether at Dexter s, Long Island, on Saturday last to partici- 
pate in a series of handicap pigeon matches. The shooting 


of Ira Paine at 25 yards, killing 9 out of 10, was excellent, 
as two of the birds were killed at at least 40 yards. 
birds were of the usual kind. 

Handicap sweepstakes at 10 yards, 13 ounces of shot, 80 
yard’s boundary; Long Island rules. 


Ira A. Paine, 25 yards—i, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1—Shot at 


9, killed 8. 


Mr. Hatch, 19 yards—1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0, 0—Shot at 


9, killed 6. 


Mr. Deforrest, 21 yards—1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0—Shot 


at 9, kiled 6. 

Messrs. Hatch and Deforrest then shot off their tie to de- 
cide who should pay for the birds, miss to pay. Mr. De- 
forrest, 1, 1, 1; Mr. Hatch, 1, 1, 0. 

Handicap match at 10 birds, same conditions. 


Mr. Deforrest, at 21 yards—1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1— 


Shot at 10, killed 8. 

Mr. Hatch, 19 yards—0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0—Shot at 
9, killed 6. 

Handicap match at 10 birds, same conditions. 

Ira A. Paine, 25 yards—i, 1; 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1—Shot 
at 9, killod 8. 

Mr. Deforrest, 21 yards—i, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 0—Shot at 7, 


killed 4. 
Match at five birds, 21 yards rise, 1 ounces shot, 80 yards 


boundary, Long Island rules. 
Mr. Hatch—1, 1, 1, 1—Shot at 4 birds, killed all. 
Mr. Post—1, 0, 1, 1, 0—Shot at 5 birds, killed 3. 
Handicap sweepstakes at five birds, 1} ounces of shot, 80 
yards boundary; Paine to use both barrels, otherwise Long 


Island rules. 
Mr. Hatch, 21 yards—1, 1, 1, 0, 1—Shot at 5, killed 4. 


Mr. Deforrest, 25 yards—1, 1, 0, 0, 1—Shot at 5 killed 3. 

Mr. Post, 21 yards—0, 0, 1, 1—Shot at 4, killed 2. 

Ira A. Paine, 30 yards—0, 0, 0, 0—Shot at 4 birds. 

Referees—Messrs. Staples and Miller. 

Ira Paine shot with a 10-bore Dougall. 

—The three best points for fowl shooting on the New 
Jersey coast are at Brigantine, Barnegat and Long Beach, 
and capital sport can be had in November and Decermber, 
March and April, as geese and brant are passing sonthward 
in the fall and migrating northward to their breeding 
grounds in the early spring, the numerous bays and i nlets 
affording good resting places and feeding grounds in which 
they tarry during their vernal and autuninal journeys. 

On the state of ‘the wind depends to a great extent the 
success of thesportsman. As the bayman says, ‘‘any wind 
but from the northwest, and any tide but low water in the 
early morning.” In addition to geese and brant, the fowler 
can have the canvas back, red neck, black and broad bill 
duck as game, and while stooling for larger fowl, will have 
ducks of all descriptions visit his decoys. . 

To enjoy good shooting at Long Beach one needs but to 
write to the proprietor of the Carlton House at Tuckerton, 
to engage his bay-man, and there is scarcely a choice be- 
tween Sam Shrods and Hays Jones, alias ‘“Dad,” although 
Sam Smith and Joe Shrods are as frequently employed by 
the fowler, each having his favorite. 

A word of advice to the sportemen wishing to try the 
November or December shooting at Little Egg Harbor. 
Take plenty of wraps wherewith to keep warm, and do not 
forget thick woolen stockings and rubber boots reaching 
well up the thigh. 

In our next issue we shall publish a letter from a cor- 
ees some shooting experiences at Little Egg 

—The Exeter, Canada, Times is informed by Mr. Charles 
Morris that he dug out on his farm a few days ago, a moose 


horn of wonderful dimensions; at the base or root it meas- | 


. ured S06 Sette Seeaeereck sat | over three feet in 
length, a couple of feet having been a: i 








The 
charges are moderate, boats, stools, and every appliance 






The particu- 
lars as to rules governing shooting and competitors will ap- 
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—The Association for the Protection of Game met on 


Monday evening last, Royal Phelps, Esq., presiding. Mr. 


Phelps reported that nine suits were pending for violations 
of the game laws, and announced that the Southside Club 
was giving its most hearty codperation, having caused the 
arrest of several trout poachers, and that the appointment 


of game constables was already doing a great deal of good. 


Mr. Phelps dwelt on the fact that other States were uniting 
in the general work of preserving game, and cited the Mis- 
souri Sportsmen’s Club and Game Law Association as hav- 
ing just been organized with the same view. The particu- 
lar case of a certain person of Randolph, Cattaraugus Co., 
N. Y., who had offered to Mr. Thomas, a well known res- 
taurant keeper in New York, trout at $1,50 during the close 
season, and Mr. Thomas’ letter declining the offer, was read, 
Mr. Thomas’ letter informing the person who was attempt- 
ing toinfringe on the game laws that there was a penalty 
of $25 for each trout sold or had in possession between the 
15th day of September and the 15th day of March. The 
following important resolution, proposed by Mr. White- 


head, was passed: 


Resolved, That the society learns with regret that the open 
season for taking trout in the State of Maine was extended 
by the last Legislature of that State from October 1 to Oc- 
tober 15; that in our opinion such change is injurious to the 
fisheries of that State, as it leaves trout exposed during two 
weeks of their spawning season, and we respectfully call 
the attention of the fishermen and legislators of that State 


to this subject. 


We sincerely trust the authorities of the State of Maine 
will see how suicidal it is to their interests to give the trout 
in their State no time for breeding, and that the measures 
in regard to trout, advocated by the Forest AnD STREAM 
in this particular case, will have a most careful considera- 


tion. : 


—What country school boy does not remember those 
glorious winter days when he “‘played hookey” and went 
When there was 
a fall sufficiently deep for tracking, it was hard to resist the 
temptation to follow a trail that crossed the path. And if 
we did play truant occasionally, where was the blame? 
Didn’t we gain more in health and general knowledge of 
the woods and of natural history than we would have 
gained from our books in the confined air of the little red 
schvol house? We knew it and felt it, and we were therefore 
loth to be adjudged guilty in the:e matters, albeit we did 
entice our fellows to run away with us; and we enjoyed the 
sport, too, with such zest that this fact of itself should be 
accepted as prima facie evidence that we were innocent of 
In- 


rabbit hunting in the soft feathery snow! 


crime. Naughty children can’t be happy you know. 
deed we felt the excitement the more keenly be 


cause of the necessity to use stealth in getting our dogs 
and guns out; and generally we went home with well filled 
game bags, which, by the way, was seldom the case when 
This is another strong point for 
Nevertheless, our yells and hurirahs were 
often hushed in the height of the chase if we happened to 
see any one who would be likely to tell the “‘governor,” 
for whenever ‘he found out where we had been our hunt 
was very apt to be supplemented by a whaling voyage in 


we went by permission. 
the defence. 


the evening. 


But men as wellas boys relish the pastime ot rabbit 
shooting, and the above train of thought was started by a 
letter from an occasional correspondent, which we append 


herewith: 
CENTREVILLE, IND., Dec., 1873. 


Eprror Forest AnD STREAM:— 


Last week snow deep enough for tracking fell, and with 
dogs and guns we went hunting. We kept the dogs in the 
rear when we followed a track, and let the rabbit start up 


and get about four rods off, when we fired, and had the 
pleasure of seing it turna somersault in the air. We sel- 
dom missed a shot, and when we did, the dogs gave chase 
and usually picked it up. But I have seen some old rab- 
bits that gave a dog all he wanted todo to catch it, and 
sometimes more than he could do, for in spite of all our 
dogs one would occasionally get away from us, as they are 
good at dodying and turning, and confuse a dog, but in an 
open field a rabbit will seldom get away. in one brier 
patch of no more than three acres, we started up fifteen 
and shot ten of them, the others getting into a hole in the 
bank. We bagged ten apiece for each gun in less than 
half 'aday. At this season of the year, and before the deep 
snows of the winter have fallen, the rabbits are fat and in 
good order, and I have killed them in corn fields so fat that 
they were not good eating. I consider a rabbit pie the 
perfection of good things. I have hunted along an osage 
hedge, one man, with gun and dog on each side, and in 
one mile of hedge I have killed forty rabbits. Unless there 
be a man on either side of the hedge, but little game will 
be killed, as they dart through, and neither man nor dog 
can follow. In patches of blackberry and elder bushes, in 
high grass or along brooks and drains, and in corn fields, 
rabbits abound, and afford fine sport, but in the neighbor- 
hood of hay stacks, bridges and blind drains, it is not 
worth while to hunt them, as they take refuge in these 
places, and it will not pay to dislodge them. A. M. 8. 
—The Toronto Gun Club enjoyed its first annual dinner 
last week. A goodly company was present. In reply toa 
toast, Mr. Bell, the president, alluded to the success of the 


past year, and said that he would be gladto see the Wim- |, 


bledon regulations adopted entirely at ranges throughout 
the country. This club was organized in 1868. 


—Duck shooting is nearly over onthe Potomac. On. 


last week a party of gentlemen consisting of: Col. Lewis; 


Thos. Smith and 
Ro coerce 





















































miles below Alexandria on the Potomac, shooting ducks 

by decoys. The best day’s shooting was done by Colonel 
Lewis and Thomas Chapman, they killing fifty-four ducks, 
singie shots, on the wing. All the professional duckers 
have left the river, fearing to be caught in the freeze which 
is daily expected. Most of the ducks killed on the Poto- © 
macare the ‘‘shuffler.” The canvas back and red head 
are most rare this season. 4, 

—Our brief mention in No, 16 of this paper, page 251, of 
an admirable, simple, and apparently effective explosive 
bullet, has elicited the following letter from its distinguish- 
ed inventor. We are gratified with the testimony afforded 
by the actual exnerimental data given, which we think suf- 
ficient to determine the value of the missile. Still we are 
sufficiently interested in the invention to wish for all addi- 
tional light we can obtain: 

New Yorx, December 5, 1878. 
Eprtor Forest AND STREAM:— 

On page 251 of your most interesting journal is a descrip- 
tion of the best, most accurate, and cheapest explosive bul- 
let known, with an account ofits usual effect on game. 

This combination of a rim-fire, metallic cartridge with a 
hollow bullet, was invented independently by General M. 
C. Meigs, U, S. A., and by myself. 

As I had slight priority, it was patented by me in 1872. 
Simple as it is, its adoption was the result of much thought 
and many experiments with more dangerous explogives, in- 
cluding nitro-glycerine, from 1869 to the present time. The 
progress of invention is uniformly from complex to sim- 
ple, not the reverse, and as soon as a discovery has been 
worked out, all wonder that no one thought of it before. 

General Meigs was familiar with the history of explosive 
bullets which have been ir use for forty years. My own 
efforts were directed to adapt the artillery shell to small 
arms. The fact that we both hit upon the rim-fife car- 
tridge, with its cirenlar anvil, flat base, and certainty of 
fire, would seem to prove its usefolness, as well as the 
sagacity of the editor of the ForEst anp STREAM in recom- 
mending its use. 

We carried the shells in Colorado, Cahfornia, and Cen- 
tral America, and finding them a sure thing for ordinary 
game, had them manufactured by the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company, at Bridgeport. Lieut. Carpenter, of the 
Hayden exploring expedition, while in the Sierra Madre 
this summer, fired a .50 calibre, seventy grain U. 8, Gov't 
cartridge at a thousand pound grizzly, in a Remington rifle, 
at one hundred and forty yards range. The 450 grain bul- 
let containing a .22 cal. long pistol cartridge with 7 grains of 
powder, exploded in the brain and tore off the top of the 
skull, killing him instantly. Mr. Grizzly fell and disap- 
peared in the tall grass. The lieutenant cautéously effected 
a change of base to a position within sight of the animal at 
thirty yards range, but ihe bear was already ‘‘coralled” and 
was stone dead. The entire skeleton is to be mounted in 
the museum of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

Sam. H. Meap, Jr. 

—The Norristown (Pa.) Herald says: ‘*Three of our crack 
sportsmen have been, during the last two weeks, on a raid 
among the game of Bucks county, putting up at Quaker- 
town. Their first excursion resulted in bagging 64 rabbits, 
13 pheasants, and 22 woodcock. The second produced 76 
rabbits and 80 woodcock. The third and last, 103 par- 
tridges, 1 grey squirrel, 1 pheasant, and 33 rabbits. 

—Our corrzspondents continue to report an unusual 
abundance of deer running this season. In New Yorka 
huge carcass hangs at nearly every principal restaurant. A 
250 pound buck, dressed, is nothing uncommon, and we 
have seen does of that weight. The deer of Pennsylvania 
are the largest of the species in the United States. 

—Miles L. Johnson, of Yardville, N.J., and Moses Myers, 
of Belleville, N. J., shot at 50 birds each, at Deerfoot Park, 
December 9th. The Rhode Island Badge rules were agreed 
to, to govern the match. 

Myere—i, 1,1, 1,1, 1, 1, 0, 1,1, 1, 1,4, 4,4.4-0 8 
0, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 1 1,. 0,1, 1, .1,.0, 0, 4;4;-O4% 38 
£, Uy, hed, OR teh 

Johnson—0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1,1,1, 
£145446131.54,545,41413 444.544.3705 
£14345, G4, 24 ts 

Miles Johnson won, killing 42 birds out of 48. Myers. 
killed 39 birds out of 48. 

—Match for 10 birds each, between Smith and Sather- 
waite, $25 a side. 

Smith—1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1,1, L 

Satherwaite—0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1. 

Smith won, killing 10 straight. 

—The following are the wholesale prices of game in 
Fulton Market on Tuesday, the 9th December:—Swans, 
each, $2; wild geese, each, 75 cents; brant, $1.50; canvas 
backs, $1 a pair; red heads and black ducks, 75c. a pair; 
mallards, 75 cents a pair; broad bills, pair, 50 cents; teal, 
pair, 50 cents; widgeon, 50 cents; pinated grouse, pair, 90 
cents; woodcock, pair, $1; English snipe, pair, 50 cents; 
quail, trapped, $1.50 a dozen; wild turkey, 15 cents a 
pound: wild pigeons per dozen, $1.50; wild rabbits, pair, 
40 cents. Game is quite low in consequence of the unusual 
mild weather. Deer legs, 11 cents; saddles, 18 cents; 
haunch, 20 cents; bear, coming in. ’ 

ee 


—While witnessing a game of base bail out West, a boy 
was struck on the head, the bawl coming out of his mouth. 
. oe Geena 
—‘‘What is your name, little girl?” “Minnie.” ‘Min- 
nie what?” ‘Minnie Don’t, what mamms calls me.” 
Se Orr ar 
—When is charity like a bee * When it begins to hum. : 
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Rational Pastimes. 
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—A Foot Ball match took place at New Haven on Saturday 
last, between eleven old Etonians from Eton School, Eng- 
land, now on a visit to this country, and one chosen from the 
Foot all Club of Yale College. Thc game was witnessed 
by a large number of people, and proved to be fully as ex- 
citing and interesting as the friends of the players expected. 
The Yale Eleven practiced hard to perfect themselves for 
the contest, and were rewarded by coming off the field as 
victors. The game was played partly according to the 
English rules and partly according to the American rules 
adopted at the late Convention, each side making some 
concessions. Among those made by Yale was one agreeing 
that there should be no lurking allowed near an opponent’s 
gaol. Yale’s eleven was chosen from the twenties that 
have played against the clubs of Rutgers and Princeton col- 
leges this fali. The English eleven was made up of gradu- 
ates of the famous Eton College. The Eton game is hardly 
as rough as that played at Rugby, but requires greater skill 
and more running and dogging. The elevens were com- 
posed as follows:—Hton.—G. C. Allen, Lord Norbet, J. W. 
Balfour, R. M. Keerrell, Earl of Rosebury, E. Chaplin, C. 
W. Benson, (the famous Cambridge oarsman), E. S. Hans- 
bury, R. Romilly, R. Russell,andH.M. Thompson. Yale, 
—E. V. Baker, C. Deming, F. L. Grinnell, H. J. McBir- 
ney, P. A. Porter, H. O. Bristol, W. S. Halsted, W. O. 
Henderson, A. Hotchkiss, J. L. Scudder, and T. T. Sher- 
man. We take this from the 7'ribune, our correspondent’s 
letters having been mislaid.—Eb. 

—The ‘‘ Main Line” nine of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Office, rank high as amateur players. We give the names 
of the nine for 1874:—B. Taylor. W. DeArmond, A. Rob- 
son, E. C. Cox, F. W. Hutchinson, M. Deshong, I. A. New- 
bern, W. H, Wright and J. Roberts. Tenth man, J. Van- 
zandt. 

-~At a meeting of the Yonkers Curling Club, held last 
week, the following officers, representatives and skips were 
chosen for the approaching season:—Wm. B. Edgar, presi- 
dent; J. 8. White, vice-president; Hyatt L. Garrison, sec- 
retary and treasurer; E. F. Shonnard representative to the 
royal Caledonian games; James Stewart, representative to 
the grand national games; Messrs. Edgar, Wheeler and 
Stewart, committee on pond; Messrs. Edgar, Stewart, Mac- 
far-White, Shonnard and Frazier, skips. 

—The three-ball French carom billiard tournament com- 
menced on December 3, in Boston, Mass. The first game 
was between Peck and Hickey, and was won by the latter 
by ascore of 200to 174 points. Hickey’s highest run was 
23 and Peck’s 22. The averages were—Hickey, 24; Peck, 
21-9. The second game was between Wilson and Denni- 
son, the latter winning by 25 points. The highest runs 
were—Dennison, 45; Wilson, 26; and the averages—Den- 
nison, 34-7; Wilson, 34. The first game in the evening 
was between John Hickey and Lou Morris, Jr. The game 
was won by Hickey, whose highest run was 84 and Morris’ 
15. The averages were—Hickey, 6}; Morris, 1%. There 
was an exhibition three-ball game between Albert Garnier 
and Edward Daniels for 300 points. In the nineteenth inn- 
ing Garnier, by a run of 84, brought the game to a close. 
Daniels’ highest run wa3 36. Garnier’s average was 15, and 
Daniels’ 74. They then played a game of 500 points with 
four balls, Garnier making the 500 to Daniels’ 195. 

—The first competitors on December 4 were—Messrs. 
Wilson and Lou Morris, Jr. Wilson made the champion 
run of the tournament, making on his twenty-ninth inning 
51 points. Morris’ highest run was 37. Wilson won the 
game by 81 points. His average was 8} and Morris’ 3. 
Time, 1h. 45m. Tho next game was between Peck and 
Pulsifer and was won by Peck by 6 points. Peck’s bes} 
run was 20 and Pulsifer’s 15. Time, 2h. In the evening 
the first game was between Morris and Dennison, and was 
won by the former making 200 to Dennison’s 190. Morris’ 
highest run was 16; Dennison’s, 19. Morris’ average, 3; 
Dennison’s, 23. Time, 2h. Hickey and Pulsifer played 
the next game, the former winning by 101 points. Hickey’s 
average, 5; Pulsifer’s, 2 2-5. Hickey’s highest run, 32. 
Time, ih. 15m. 

—The billiard tournament was decided on December 6th 
There have been 14 regular games, all the contestants hav- 
ing twice played with each other, except Peck and Wilson, 
and they commenced the game forthe prizes. Wilson won 
by 20 points, Wilson’s average was 2}; Peck’s, 2}. The 
time of the game was two hours and ten minutes. Wilson 
then played the tie game with Dennison, which resulted in 
Dennison winning. Thus it will be seen that Mr. John 
Hickey wins the silver cup, $250 and the championship, 
Mr. Frank Dennison the table that has been played upon 
through the tournament and Mr. Wilson $250 in cash. 

—Messrs. Garnier, Joseph and Cyrille Dion paid a visit to 
Philadelphia last week, understanding that the benefit to 
Mr. Plunkett was ther to take place. Owing to some mis- 
take, no exhibition had been announced. The New York 
players visited Mr. Plunkett's saloon, and afterwards, at 
Mr. Palmer’s room, a game of one hundred points, French 
caroms, was played between Garnier and Joseph Dion, the 
former winning. The Professor afterwards, at Mr. Pal- 
mer’s desire, exhibited his celebrated fancy shots. 
t¢—The championship match at the three-ball French 
carom game, between Albert Carnierand Cyrille Dion, took 
place on Tuesday of last week at Tammany Hall, 14th 
street. The game was won by Albert Garnier by a scoreof 
600 to Oyrille Dion’s 480. Garnier averaged 10. Dion, 8 


¥ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


8-59. Garnier’s best run was 68. Dion’s, 61. The game 
was played on a 10x5 Callender bevel table. Garnier is still 
the champion and retains the diamond cue. 

—A meeting will be held at the Astor House, N. Y., on 
December 17th, for the purpose of reorganizing the National 
Association of Amateur Base Ballplayers. 

Princeton, N. J., Dec. 1873. 
EprTor Forest anpD STREAM :— 

Enclosed please find an extended report of the games 
played by the Oneida Base-ball Club of Orange, N. J., one 
of the leading amateur organizations in the country, to- 
gether with the averages of its members: B. 0, H. 

RECORD OF THE ONEIDA BASE-BALL CLUB FOR 1873. 


Total number of games played 
Victories 
Defeats 


Forfeits 
VICTORIES, 
Clb. 
Oneida vs. Active, New York 
- vs. Nassau, Brooklyn... 
vs. Union, Newark 
vs. Arlington, New York.... 
ve. Staten Island, New York......... 3% 
vs. Silver Star, New York........... 2 
vs. Frankiin, Rahway 
v4. Union, Newark 
vs. Staten Island, New York. 
vs. Alpha, Roseville 
vs. Empire, New Brunswick 
vs. Nameless, Brooklyn (6 innings)... é 
vs. Union, Newark (5 innings) 
- vs. Nassau, Brooklyn 


Augnst 15......... 
August 19......... 


September 18... . 
October 11......... 
DMN. 0cccccnwesisceex ees ceedbreneeitasar ess dines weveteh 279 to 139 
DEEEATS. 
Oneida vs. Chelsea, Brooklyn 
_ vs. Nassau, Brooklyn 
“* vs. Silver Star, New York.... 
vs. Chelsea, Brooklyn........ . 
vs. Alpha, Roseville 


August 25 
August 30......... 
September1...... 
September 9 
September 27 


Oneida vs. Staten Island 


Anmet 9 
hole number runs—337 to 235. 
AVERAGE OF EACH PLAYER. 
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—The Philadelphia Base Ball Club held its annual meet- 

ing last week. Ninety-two out of one hundred shares of 

stock were represented. After some discussion on finance, 

a dividend of twenty-five dollars per share or one hundred 

per cent., was ordered to be paid to the shareholders. The 

annual election for officers was then held with the follow- 

ing result:—President, George W. Young; five vice-Pre- 

sidents; Treasurer, James McColgan; Recording Secretary, 

Charles H. Tisda!l; Corresponding Secretary, David L. 

Reid. William C. Dillingham and Francis McBride were 


eleeted to fill the Board of Directors. 


Pachting and Boating. 
All communications from Secretarves and friends should be mailed not 


later than Monday in each week. 
Aptnthdibimicgsus 


HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEE. 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | CHARL’ST’N 
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—The yacht Meta, owned by G. A. Beling of the B. Y. 
C., and built by P. McGeehan of Pamrapo, is to be altered 
to a schooner this winter. The Meta has made some bril- 
liant performances the last season. We only trust she may 
meet with the same success as a schooner. Altering per- 
fection seemsto be rather risky, to say the least of it’ Nous 
verrons. ; 

—In a letter from our valued correspondent, in Detroit, 
on boating matters, he says: ‘‘I have been very busily 
engaged during the past month in attending ¢0 the arrange- 
ments for a course of lectures and entertainments which 
the Excelsior Boat Club of this city is giving to our citizens 
this winter, but will forward to you without delay the rec- 
ord of boating and yachting in our waters for the season. 

—The members and friends of the Bayonne Yacht Club 
will meet together on the evening of the 23d, when the 
president will present to the successful yacht owners the 
handsome prizes won during the A: tumn Regatta. 

—Commodore Stanton Whitney, of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, is acting as referee in the Meta-Vision discussion, 
and will send to the owuers of the yachts in a few days his 
final decision. ; 

—Invitations are out for the first annual ball of the 
Washington D. C. Yacht Club, whieh will be given at 
Masonic. Temple, Monday evening, Dec. 15. 
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—The Bayonne Yacht Club held a special meeting to 
take into consideration the propriety of joining the con- 
federation and amalgamating with the New Jersey Yacht 
Clubs. Messrs. C. C. Hough, George A. Beling, T. D. 
Harrison, and Joseph Ellsworth were selected as a commit- 
tee to meet similar committees from the New Jersey Yacht 
Clubs jp confer together and discuss this important matter. 
This combination would make a strong organization and 
would doubtless add ma‘erial strength to the yachting in- 
terest. 

—The Crescent Boating Club of Philadelphia closed the 
season last week on the Schuykill. We take pleasure in 
complimenting the Crescent Club for continuing their 
favorite pastime so long into the fall of the year and trust 
to hear good accounts from them next spring. The first 
race was in four-oared shells from the Girard avenue bridge 
to the steamboat landing at Fairmount. The boats were 
manned as follows: Crescent, E. A. Thompson, stroke; 
C. D. Tatman, second; H. F. Witmer, third; W. Barnhurst, 
bow. Chamounix, C. E, Steel, stroke; A. Spering, second; 
H. K. Hinchman, third; T. B. Harper, bow. The race, 
which was marked by a foul and an accident,*was consider- 
ed as won by the Crescent, they having the lead by about 
three quarters of a boat length. The second race was be- 
tween four singie shells, all of the same club, and was the 
best contested of the series, resulting as follows: First, H. 
F, Witmer; second, T. B. Harper; third, C. E. Steel; 
fourth, George Milliken. The third and last race was be- 
tween the two double shells—Owlet, stroke, H. F. Witmer, 
bow, George Milliken, and the M. K.§., stroke, C. E. 
Steel, bow, T B. Harper, and resulted in a victory for the 
former. 

—The following men have been selected to make up the 
Freshman boat-crew:—W. 8. M. Ryder and C. S. Ryder, of 
Sing Sing, New York; J. 8. 8. Ti:ld, of Westboro’; W. O. 
Weeden, of Providence, R. I; A. M. Chadwick, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont; F. E. Sibley, of Warren; and J. A. 
Sanders, of Jaffna, Ceylon. These men will practice dur- 
ing the winter at the Gymnasium. 

At a meeting of the. Boating Association held after 
rhetoricals on the 19th, F. W. Whitridge of the Senior 
class, and H. §. Knight of the Junior class were elected 
delegates to the Boatiag Convention to be held this fall.— 
Amherst Student, Dec. 6. 

—The new yacth La Belle, recently added to the Jersey 
City Yacht Club, is thirty feet long, and was built by Wm. 
Force for Col. Rucker, who is a member of that club. 

[We have received this rolicking sketch of a jolly yachts- 
man which he entitles ‘‘Yachting Reminiscenses.” It de- 
scribes the pleasures of a cruise to Martha’s Vineyard, the 
perusal of which we doubt not will be enjoyed with zest 
by many a one who has been there. ] 

Ep1ror Forest AND STREAM:— ; 

-The announcement of the annual cruise of your club! 
What a host of pleasant memories associate themselves 
with those words! Wiat brushing up of uniforms, and , 
burnishing of gilt on cap and coat, with the view ot sundry 
bright eyes ‘‘down east” along the coast to be pleased. 
Don’t deny it, my brave skipper, that half the pleasure of 
the yacht trip, and being a member of “‘the club,” is in 
the jaunty uniform and the many conquests made on 
the ‘‘annual trip.” To the landsman, who at that season, is 
looked upon with as much commiseration as the ‘‘cit” is at 
West Point in the camping season, these moments of excite- 
ment and anticipation are unknown. The yachts must be 
“hauled out,” the stores be hauled in; ah! what hidden 
mysteries are in these same ‘‘stores.” The boxes, bundles, 
packages, cans, barrels, so accumulate, till the mind scarce 
comprehends where on the little vessel the steward finds 
the room for them all, but he does, and let the vessel ‘‘rol] 
out” ever so much, not a glass jingles, nor a bottle breaks. 
See the boxes with the mysterious ‘‘P” or ‘‘Q” on each end, 
branded ‘‘mum;” well, all the ‘“‘boys” manage to keep 
“mum” until fairly under weigh, then the fusilade com- 
mences, and ‘‘dead marines” mark our track. 

Lucky the yacht owners on such an occasion; lucky too 
those who are on terms of intimacy sufficient to secure 
them the invitation to go with them. There is nothing 
promising and realizing so much pleasure as the two weeks 
secured for the trip. Ready for the start and the rendez- 
vous, the very yachts themselves seem to enter into the 
spirit of the occasion and plunge along careering, fill- 
ing away, and jauntily throwing the spray with a saucy, 
“catch me if you can” manner. If the wind is good, what 
rivalry there is, what “hauling aft,” and ‘‘trimming down,” 
and the passing of a rival if possible to windward is a mo- 
ment of proud and serene satisfaction. 

One word as to the sailing of the yacht. Now don’t be 
alarmed, I am not going into a long disquisition of tech- 
nical terms, nor do I intend to discuss of the midship 
section, the run, the water line, the hips, knees, overhang, 
&c. Iam a “devoted yachtsman” itis true, but it is in my 
devotion for the blue water and the white caps, the gentle, 
easy roll of old Neptune, and the bold, gallant dash of the 
vessel ‘‘on the wind,” with everything drawing, or at night 
with everything furled and safely anchored in some quiet, 
land-locked and hill-girted harbor, to be lulled asleep by 
the gentle rippling gurgle of the water outside; to wake in 
the early morning with everything so quiet, fresh and clear, 
to take the healt: inspiring plunge off the rail, which by 
the way is the best remedy I ever saw for a ‘‘don’t-feel- 
very-well-this-morning” coridition. It is for all these that 
I am a devoted yachtsman. 

But I was going to say a word on thesailing of the yacht, 
and it is just this, that in nine times out of tenasmuchif 
not more depends upon the crew and sailing master than 











upon the fine lines and mathematical calculations of the 
theoretica! modeller. Give me an ordinary fishing smack, 
or working boat with a tolerable reputation for speed and 
such a crew asthe jolly and gentlemanly Ellsworth’s and 
their comrades, and I wiil take her against any crack crew, 
manned with such a crew as I have seen on some yachts, 
working only for their monthly stipend, and will take hold 
of the sheet of a fiying jib asif i! were a thousand ton 
brig they were working. Give mea crew who will jump, 
and have their hearts in it, against such a crew as I have 
named, and your fine theories vanish in the wake of your 
vessel, and the smack is home ahead, and I would? win my 
wager. Isit not so? Much of the success aud pleasure of 
the cruise depends in a great measure upon your selecting 
a sailing master and crew, and I imagine that the owner of 
the peerless ‘‘Sapho” paid as much attention to these points 
and more perhaps than to useless and imaginary calcula- 
tions asto the hull. Of course I do not ignore proper at- 
tention as to the model and lines of hull, but look to your 
sails, rigging, crew and sailing master. 

But I leave these points to some one better qualified than 
Iam, feeling that my view will find assent, and let us go 
over in imagination some of our cruising recollections. 

What a glorious cruising ground for a summei trip is 
the Long Island Sound, seemed formed by nature for such 
a purpose, with its merry anchoring grounds and safe har- 
bors at just convenient distances. Who will not remember 
the beautiful harbor of New London, so longa favorite an- 
choring ground for eastern going yachts, with the dread- 
fully stiff and formal ‘‘Pequot House,” so aristocratic. and 
as a sequence, cold, though ‘‘us boys” use to wake up the 
echoes of the gloomy bar-room, down below stairs, with 
our songs in amanner that must have surprised the stately 
occupants of the dignified mansion. I think we were all 
rather glad to get on the more free and fuller fun of New- 
port, which place although as aristocratic still was more 
cosmopolitan. 

But the culmination of fun was reached when we ar- 
rived at Martha’s Vineyard, with its pretty girls, its lovely 
walks, and oh! that binff. Those who have ‘‘been there” 
will sigh when they recall the place of vows and declara- 
tions made to Martha, Jane or Hetty. ‘‘Can I trust you? 
You yachting man are go hard to understand.” Ten to one 
the girl with her New England cuteness was getting the 
best of it and laughed after you were gone, and looked out 
for the next yacht. ‘Oh, Josie, there’s a gun, it must be a 
yacht. Perhaps George has come back any way. I hope 
there are some handsome fellows on board.” They arrive 
and soon Josie and George are walking together, and the 
campaign commences. The season of 1869 was an exciting 
one. We had with us on the cruise the English yacht 
‘“Camilia,” and her well known owner, Mr. Ashbury. Be- 
fore the Camilia arrived at Oak Bluffs, at the Vineyard, I 
think the day before, there was a jolly party of yachtsmen 
assembled at the Vineyard, among them Dr. Sayres, of 
New York, jolly, fat and up to anything in the shape of 
fun. I hope he will excuse me for using his mame. He 
was arrayed in a red waistcoat under his yachting jacket, 
and looked decidedjy British. The thought struck us to 
pass him off as the owner of the Camilia. So he assumed 
the English in accent and style; we addressed him as Com- 
modore Ashbury, and soon all around were paying him at- 
tention. We entered one of those saloons where every- 
thing to eat and nothing to drink was the bill of fare, but 
what you did get wasso good ‘‘Commodore,” said one of 
the party, ‘try an American dish;” handing him some pork 
and beans. ‘‘Eh, what’s that; really, ah; a queer kind of 
food; I never eat them, you know, at ’ome; ugh! beastly; 
possible you can eat such food ’ere? ’ardly fit for the dogs. 
Lan’lord, ’ave you chops?” &c., &c. It was laughable to 
see the attention that ‘‘lan’lord” paid him. With a hun- 
dred eyes looking through the window, and the serious and 
lordly manner with which the Dr. played his part, it was 
all we could do to restrain ourselves; but the climax was 
reached when the landlord’s daughter went into the adjoin- 
ing room and from a wheezy, camp-meeting melodeon com- 
menced to dole out ‘‘God save the Queen.” Even the Dr. 
himself could contain himself no longer, and all exploded 
simultaneously in a peal of laughter, the landlord adding 
fuel to our merryment by saying in disgust that we ‘‘were 
a trifflin’ lot of city nobodies:” and when we paid our bill 
by saying he ‘‘knew we were foolin’ all the time.” 

The next day came the real Ashbury, and we soon initi- 
ated him into the mysteries of the camp meeting, for as the 
evening shades began to fall he was walking, tall, erect 
and stately, with a New England lass on either arm, seem- 
ingly delighted with the American style of camp meeting, 
and Oak Bluff in particular. 

But a short sail from the camp meeting grounds, is New 
Bedford, that city of oil, piety and pretty girls. Here too 
was @ great spot for the “boys,” whenashore. There was 
one feature, though; you could not buy « drink for love or 
money, and thiswas upon some occasions rather an cbjec- 
tion. I case of sickness it could be had at the drug store. 
Fortunately we had two doctors with us who gave us each 
the required prescription for brandy and water; in fact gave 
ustwo or three apiece, which we of course uscd. After 
having gone to the drug store two or three times each, the 
worthy druggist ‘‘smelt a mice,” and broxe out, ‘‘you are 
the healthiest lot of sick men I ever saw; this is played out; 
you get no more from me, doctor’s writing or not.” 

Following the sailors motto while we were sailors, ‘a 
sweetheart in every port,” we were soon in full and plato- 
nic acquaintance here with the fair lassies, much to the 
anuoyance of their more sedate conntry lovers. But all 
__. tees pleasures like everything lee mnst pave gn end, and 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


when the orders came for breaking up the cruise, we point 
our bows westward, healthier, wiser and better mep for the 
trip, having the fall regatta to look forward to, of which 
more anon. 

The run up the Sound to New. York is but a repition of 
the sail eastward, with the difference that going east we 
were full of anticipation, now we are satisficd with its re- 
alization, settled in our minds that in yachting at least the 
realization is fuller of enjoyment than the hnyicipation. 

E. M. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN DECEMBER. 








SOUTHERN WATERS. 


Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) Sheepshead. 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish. 
Grouper. Kingfish . Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 

—_—_~_——. 


—The Grayling of Michigan, must be a remarkable fish. 
We thought we were tolerably well informed of its times, 
seasons and habits, but confess ourselves puzzled to deter- 
mine our precise bearings when we read the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Fitzhugh, of Bay City, the true 
discoverer of this splendid game fish. He writes ear'y in 
November, as follows: ‘‘My last day’s fishing was in a 
furious snow storm, with six inches of snow on the ground. 
The Grayling rose like mad, and I only stopped fishing for 
the reason that enough had been caught.” We don’t know 
which to admire most, the pluck of the fisherman or the 
determination of the fish. The Grayling is a late spawner, 
and is in season long after the catching of trout is tabooed. 
It is taken from May until November. Of its game quali- 
ties there can be no question. It is an opponent even more 
determined than the trout. For the table it is superior. 
One of these days Grayling fishing will be all the rage for 
those anglers who desire a new experience. The favorite 
streams in Michigan are the Au Sable, Hersey, Muskigon, 
Manistee, and Au Gres. 

—The Baroness Burdett Coutts has offered a prize of £10 
for the best essay ‘‘on preventing nets from rotting,” and 
another prize of the same amount for the best way of killing 
fish, such as of the basking shark, sun-fish, &c. These 
subjects are now open for competition throughout Ireland. 
The Prize essays to be printed and published with the 
author’s name, at the expense of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. 

—The Fish Association of Salt Lake, Utah, has bought 
twenty-two acres of land for their operations. There isa 
cold spring, with a discharge of about 500 gallons per min- 
ute, which furnishes water for the ponds. The trout are 
of the black speckled variety found in the streams upon 
both sides of the mountains, and their habits, as learned at 
their estabishment, show them to be a distinct variety. 
While our Fontinalis spawn in November, and in the wild 
brooks are generally through in a month, these do not com- 
mence spawning until the last of April. While ours re- 
quire from forty to seventy days to hatch, these hatch in 
fourteen days. The eggs also are smaller. The stock trout, 
about 250 in number were taken from Weber river about 
two years ago, and will weigh from one to three pounds. 
They are not equal to the Fontinalisin flavor. The com- 
mon price is twenty cents a pound at retail. 

—Formerly no market was so well supplied with fish as 
that of the Golden Gate; to-day the San Francisco Builletin 
complains of a decline not only in quantity but quality of 
fish. The Bulletin says that fish are now almost as 
dear on the Pacific coast as they are on the Atlan- 
tic. Only the unsavory sturgeon’seems to hold its own 
defiantly and multiply in the muddy sloughs. The 
belief has been expressed that the sea lions are principally 
responsible for the depopulation of the waters, but those 
who are acquainted with the habits of these animals assert 
that such is not the case, and very plainly too, for the mon- 
sters were doubtless quite as numerous and as voracious a 
score of years, or acentury ago, as at the present time. 
Another explanation which is now given is the ravages 
which the Chinese are making upon the young fish. Hun- 
dreds of these assumed despoilers of every blessing are em- 
ployed constantly in catching the young fish, including 
every species in the bay, just developed from the ova, in 
which work they employ fine nets, scoops, and other 
effective methods. This material is esteemed a prime deli- 
cacy among the heathen, large quantities being consumed 
in the city, and the business of preserving the young fish 
and shipping them to China has become an important enter- 
prise. Thousands of_young salmon, from two to four 
inches in length, may be found among the large supplies 
brought in daily to the fish shops in the Chinese quarters, 
and this is undoubtedly the true explanation of the alarm- 
ing decline in the quantities of the best fish. This process 
continued for a few years will render salmon and other 
favorite species a rarity in these waters, and some enact- 
ment seems to be called for to afford protection from this 
particular encroachment of the Chinese scourge. 

—The St. Lawrence fishing fleet have all returned to 
Gloucester, Mass., closing the mackerel business for the 
year. One hundred and seventy-five barrels were sold on 
Monday at $13.75 for No. 1. About 100,000 pounds of 
codfish were brought in, some of which brought $5.25 per 
quintal. The herring fishing is about to begin, and about 
twenty vessels have already started for the Grand Menan 
and Newfoundland fisheries. 

—Land and Water tells of a salmon weighing fifty-one 
and a half pounds, caught lately at Lennel Haugh, in the 








—A correspondent of the Oultivator, writing from Salt Lake, 
says:— 


in Bear lake, in the northern part of this valley, there is 
a red fleshed lake trout, which is said to be very fine. Mr. 


Rockwood hatched about 200 eggs his first season, and 
10,000 the present spring. He bat secured some eggs of 
the Fontinalis from the East, and about 600 of them bad 
hatched and were doing well.” He has lost very few of 
his parent fish, and he has the prospect of alarge supply of 
spawn next s aig He had received from Prof. rd 
about 6,000 shad fry from the East, which were planted in 
Jordan river in July. The attempt to raise shad in this 
stream, which flows into Salt lake, but has no communica- 
tion with the sea, is an experiment of great interest to all 
fish culturists. They will have access to salt water in the 
lake, but the brine is so strong that hitherto no fish has 
been found in its waters. The mouth of the Jordan isa 
large {bay of brackish water, which is said to abound in 
fish. Will the shad find here its favorite food, and de- 
posit its spawn in the upper waters of Jordan? No one is 
well enough acquainted with the habits of the fish to tell 


the result. 
att and rama. 
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BY T. B. THORPE. 
N Wednesday evening there was an unusual excite- 
ment among our habitual playgoers. There was to be 
inaugurated the New Fifth Avenue Theatre, a buildingthat 
had been in its course of construction most frequently herald- 
ed by the press as promising to be in all its appointments the 
unrivalled playhouse of the metropolis. That the occasion 
might have a real novelty, it was advertised that Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was to speak a prologue, and then was to 
follow a new play in five acts, written especially for the 
initiation, by Mr. James Alberry, of London. Certainly 
here was material for a legitimate flutter. Tickets were of 
course ata premium. The ladies who were fortunate in 
having the entrée under the protection of gallant gentle- 
men were in ecstacies. They were thus charmingly excited 
by the fact of a ‘“‘first view;” the prospect of that keen en- 
joyment so peculiar to a fashionable “opening,” all the 
same, whether it consists in the display of the latest fash- 
ions, or the dedication of a costly dramatic temple. We 
were not excited. Some weeks ago there was “‘ dedicated” 
the Lyceum Theatre, under favorabie circumstances ; its - 
location and interior would be found quite faultless, but we 
inquired, after the manner of the prophet in the wilderness, 
what demand is there for this new place of amusement— 
what novelty has the management to offer the public? and 
the experience of the first night’s exhibition answered, 
“There is no demand.” There was not even a full house; 
there was no curiosity excited regarding its primal history 
or its future fortunes, and after a fitful struggle for'recog- 
nition it put out its feverish lights, and, cold and repulsive, 
stood a monument of the folly of attempting to make ar- 
chitecture, upholstery, and stenic display take the place of 
‘‘holding the mirror up to Nature.” Men and women testi- 
fied by this proper indifference that they desired to have 
their hearts warmed and their souls inspired, and did not 
want all the stage cunning simply addressed to the eye. 
They want, if possible, to have the deep fountains of -their 
nature disturbed—feel emotions which reach the affections 
and the passions; seduced, indeed, into a mimic world, where 
they can realize the strange fascination that comes from 
living for the hour in others’ woes, or enjoying others’ ecs- 
tatic delights. 

The Fifth Avenue Theatre is unquestionably a marvel of 
construction and internal adornment. It looks, indeed, as 
if it were a reception room of some wealthy Crocsus, 
where alone could enter the children of fortune, and where 
the public, through the common medium of a purchased 
ticket, could have no part. The frescoes are entitled to the 
claim of works of art; the taste displayed in the choice of 
the prevailing colors being faultless. Where draperies are 
demanded, or can be used simply for adornment, you find 
the choicest crimson silks. Costly mirrors multiply the 
illumination and the audience into one intermizable, fascin- 
ating maze. How ‘‘swee}” lisp the ladies; how ‘‘appropri- 
ate” to our habitual surroundings think the gentlemen; how 
superior to the severity of the theatres of the unhappy 
Greeks—those poor benighted sonls of Athenia; and the 
miserable French, who for more than a decade awhile ago 
were satisfied with ‘‘Rachael” and plays that never changed 
the scene throughout five long acts; how in advance in re- 
finement and luxuries is this metropolis of the western 
world write the astute Bohemians. 


We do not deny that we have money to buy, and taste to 
bring together, material things that are splendid beyond 
comparison. -But how stands the wealth of the mind? The 
great Elizabeth, of England, was compelled for want of 
something better, to have the floors of her palaces covered 
with rushes, and the theatres of her day were barns ¢om- 
pared with the “Fifth Avenue;” yet she had 
for a playwriter, and actors the record of whose powers re- 
main bright after a lapse of nearly three centuries. Why. 
did not Mr. Daly, with his superior advantages, order along 
with his frescoes and gilding a prologue, for instance, 
which was as good intellectually as his tapestries are splen- 
did in color and material? and then conclude his ambitious 
work by procuring a ‘play that was equal in all , 
to the general perfection of his comely house¥ : 

That it is possible to get a prologue written that is pass- 
able by comparison with the most commonplace of Gold- 
contemporaries, could rattle off felicitously a yard ¢ 
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such jitgling rhyme at a moment's notice, and a play in 
their day without such an introduction would have been an 
anomaly. The idea of reviving the quaint custom was 
respectful to tradition, but what a failure Mr. Holmes 
His home being in Boston, he has fever had 
much to do with theatres; the inoclastic blood of his an- 
cestors chills his muse when he touches upon the stage. 
Finding 10 natural inspiration in the subject he sings only 
of the bricks ard mortar, and their hangings and their white 
wash. Of the object of the building he seems oblivious. 
The fact that it was erected for the purpose of dramatic 
representations is never alluded to, and the only theatrical 
characters that flash across ‘‘his fine fancy rolling” are the 
dramatic abortions of ‘‘Dundreary,” ‘Jack Sheppard,” 
We hardly think 
it pessible that the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has not 
heard of ‘‘Hamlet” and ‘‘Macbeth,” yet very clever men 
live in New York who have not heard of Milk street and 
the old South Church. Ignorance of celebrities is not, 


made of it. 


“Dick Turpin,” and ‘‘Robert Macaire.” 


therefore, unpardonable. 


That the prologue was pronounced heavy in advance Mr. 
Daly admitted by dividing it up between Miss Morant and 
Mr. Frank Hardenburg. It was given to the audience 
piecemeal—when Fanny Morant got fatigued with it she 
retired, and subsequently Mr. Hardenburg, of good phys- 


ical strength, completed the task. One criticism serious is, 


that Mr. Daly might have found in the united literary abil- 
ity of the empire city—a city in which the drama is at 
home—some one who could have worthily written the pro- 
We think William Cullen Bryant would have done 
tolerably well, and we are sure that ‘‘Robert Macaire” and 
‘Dick Turpin” would not have been by him mentioned to 
ears polite, that habitually wait upon the Fifth Avenue 


logue. 


Theatre. 
After the prologue—opening with a startling misquota- 


tion from Shakspeare—reading thus, 
Hang out our banners on the stately town, 


then followed the play, which, we were so carefully in- 
formed, ‘‘was written in London especially for this theatre,” 
and cértainly before the first act was ended it was apparent 
that the foul atmosphere of the modern Babylon had befog- 
géd the author's brain so that he could see nothing clearly, 
while, what must be a natural defect of his mind, he had 
no idea of a possibly perfect play. ‘‘Fortune” appears to 
be without any story; an objective point, if anything is 
apparent more than another, is that the author was endeav- 
oring to copy some conceived models, and by this servility 
has produced nothing of his own that is meritorious, and 
nothing of his idea] that is not weak and unsatisfactory. 
The consequence was that the most critical of the audience 
left the house at the end of the third act, which ended just 
sixty minutes before church yards are said to yawn. 

Mistakes are often made by managers—they are unavoid- 
able; but we have never known one so glaring as the ac- 
ceptance of ‘‘Fortune.” Put upon the stage with all the 
care and good taste that have always distinguished Mr. 
Daly's efforts in that direction—the scenery perfect, the 
furniture rich and costly, the dresses all that ‘lavish expen- 
diture and the best judgment could accomplish, and carried 
on under the blinding excitement of a first opening, the 
whole thing, from the stage point of view, as a play was a 
miserable failure, and we, regret it. That ‘‘Fortune” will 
run 4 brief career we have no doubt. ‘The novelty of a 
visit to the house will for a time command an audience. 

Now comes this question from earnest friends of the legit- 
imate drama (the friends of the “‘illegitimate” are not in this 
question worth noticing), Cannot Mr. Daly get some reaily 
good plays, or must he fall back upon the proposition that 
with all of his splendid material resources and fine stock 
company he can present with success only plays that are 
founded upon suggestive adultery and the excitements of 
divorce? 

—Monday night was memorable for what might be 
termed a grand theatrical attack along the wholeline. Wal- 
lack’s Theatre, as usual, presented a specimen of the best 
line of comedies, the new selection being Robertson's 
‘Hlome.” The name is charming, and suggests quiet hap- 
piness, yet enough to enlist the feelings for an evening's 
refined entertainment. The presentation on the stage is 
tasteful and complete, yet not overpowering. We never 
lose sight of the actors by the glare of the surroundings. 

—The Union Square has brought out a new piece, called 
“Led Astray.” So fas as the scenery, the upholstery, 
dresses, and the actors are concerned it reflects the highest 
credit upon the management, and it is quite useless to say 
that a full-and enthusiastic house greeted the first presenta- 
tion, as has at every subsequent performance. We con- 
fess our regret, most often repeated, that subjects for dra- 
matic interest are not found other than ‘‘social immorality” 
for the basis of interest, as the name of this play ominously 
suggests. Allunkappy women must be “‘led astray” before 
they become new or old Magdalens: We respect the deli- 
cate manner with which Mr. Boucicault approaches the 
natural denouement of something ‘‘more objectionable” in 
his next ‘legitimate play.” 

At Niblo’s a crowded house greeted the Christmas ex- 
travaganza of ‘‘Babes in the Wood,” which play afforded 
the public the pleasure of seeing the incomparable Vokes 

‘ily somewhat different from their usual role. In addi- 
tion, was the ce of Mlle. Bonfanti, after an ab- 
sence from Niblo's of nearly four years. The ‘Babes in 
the Wood” will undoubtedly be popular, and it should be. 
The ary is remarkable, of course, for its spiendid effect, 
and the balltt is toned down until it is unexceptionable. 
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—At the Fifth Avenue Theatre we have ‘‘Old Heads and 
Young Hearts.” 

—Our permanent citizens and the world of visitors which 
make up our winter population can find no fault in the va- 
riety and perfection of our amusements. 





Cincinnati, December 6, 1878. 

The heavy rains during the first part of the week were an 
effectual damper on large audiences, but in the last three 
days the houses were very full. 

ROBINSON'S OPERA HOUSE. 

Sothern’s second week here has been quite as successful 
as his first week. ‘‘Sam” was given on Monday and Tues- 
day. Although ‘‘Sam” is not the counterpart of his brother 
‘‘Dundreary,” Mr. Sothern makes the two so much alike 
that ‘‘Sam” is only a sequel to it. Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday he gave ‘‘David Garrick.” It was 
not appreciated by either the public or pressas it was thought 
it would be. Mr. Sothern’s faine in this one piece seems 
to have been gained solely through the medium of the 
press. December 8th, Miss Charlotte Leclercq. 

WOOD’S THEATRE. 

The second week of the ‘‘claw-hammer adultery 
drama,” as an old actor calls them, has been attended by 
large audiences throughout their stay. Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday ‘‘ Article 47” was given. The 
piece was superbly mounted throughout, as was all the other 
plays that were produced. The remainder of the week 
‘“* Alixe,” the pretty little French ‘‘society” drama, was 
given. We think this piece, with the exception of 
‘*Fernande,” to be the most interesting of the kind that it 
has been our pleasure to witness. December 8, Mrs. 


Chanfrau. 
PIKE’S OPERA HOUSE. 


Monday, Mr. Charles Bradlaugh delivered a lecture on 
‘*An Englishman’s View of the Irish Question.” It was 
attended with an audience composed of the elite of literature 
of this city. 

MOZART HALL. 

MacEvoy’s Hibernicon was here allthis week. It was 
a treat for the Irish population. December 8th, Sharpley’s 
Ministrels. W. L. 





Glew Publications. 


——_—~_— 

[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 
us of ony omission in this resvect. Prices of books inserted when 


desired.) 
-_—so_— 3 
CHRISTMAS TIMES ANDGIFTS. 
ilinscnieliaracopeo 


The Holyday season, the days of good wishes and cheerful congratula- 
tions sre drawing near. The natal day of our Saviour, with all its blessed 
memories will soon be here. Christmas has its sweet and pleasant wishes, 
its days of presents, of gifts and good wishes. At the approach of this 
anniversary of the day when a Saviour was born, it is quite appropriate 
to celebrate itin a fitting manner, a day replete with all the old time- 
honored associations and thrilling memories of that hou: when the morn- 
ing stars ‘“‘sang together for joy,” and that great announcement of 
“peace and good will to men” was proclaimed. Aside from a commemo- 
rative festival, the 25th of December has long been considered as a day 
for the “giving of gifts,” and exchange of ‘‘good wishes of many happy 
returns.” Among the many appropiiate presents for the occasion wo 
place books, as fitting and always acceptable remembrancers of the pleas- 
ant season. And our friends have before them a very ample stock of 
books for the season from which to choose ‘‘a gift for a friend.’ In all 
their rich and elegant variety, our Boston publishing houses place, in 
blue and gold, upon their counters, the histories of many climes; Osgood 
& Co. present to us their numerous treasures of the land of the Tropics, 
with their wonderful adventures. The student and the clergyman, the 
man of leisure, and the man of letters, of course will give them an hour’s 
call. Paterfamilias will here buy the literary treasures that will gladden 
so many young hearts and make the eyes of so many little girls and boys 
sparkle with joy, 

Norare Hund & Houghton of Riverside to be forgotten. Here you will 
find those interesting ‘‘Wonder Stories,’ by Hans Christian Anderson, 
and many others very desirable. 

ne 


BOOKS. 


Lee get 
AGatnst THE STREAM. By the author of the ‘“‘Schonberg- 

Cotta Family.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 589 pages. 

This is a most charming story of the heroic age in England. Every one 
knows who has read the “‘Schonberg-Cotta Family,” that the author is 
not only a pleasant but an amusing and instructive writer. After wading 
through the debris of many yellow covers, and tossing others of no great 
merit out of the way, we can truly say it is refreshing to take up a work 
like this one entitled “Against the Stream.’ We find ourself in another 
and a better atmosphere. We love to dwell upon those developing traits 
that portray the outbursts of a noble nature, chastened and refined by 
fixed conscientious principles of mght and wrong. The progress of 
such a nature, the noble strife of such a life is here unfolded before us, 
and the reading of such a work cannot be other than beneficial to all, 
young and old, intowhose hands it mayfall. Wecan most frankly say 
that although it does not claim to be a religious. novel, there is more of 
the spirit of the truly grand elements of the living gospel of love than we 
find in many labored memoirs and doctrinal books of the day. Libran- 
ane in search of true, good, reformative books for the circulating or 
sabbath-school library, should not pass this by, but place it on the shelf 
of the schol-room as one of the best books of the day. A thorough and 
careful perusal of this book can do no harm either to pastor or people. 
Ne mere criticism we might give of this will be so good as a careful study 
of it. 

Fanny’s Brrtapay Girt: By Joanna H. Matthews, author 
of the ‘Bessie Books."" New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 

This is a neat holiday book, and one that may with safety be placed in 
any library forour young folks, Fanny's birthday is introduced to us 
in this quaint form: Fanny ‘‘is standing at the foot of the back stairs in 
her father’s house, looking up at the ponderous figure which was slowly 
making its way downwards. A pleasant voice it was that spoke, a bright 
young face that was raised: and dearly old black Becky loved both one and 
the other."’ Ourreaders will find this equal to the best of “‘Bessie’s Books.” 
It well sustains the character of a pleasant. miscellany of stories for the 
young. Its contents are as follows, and the stories are deeply interest- 
ing and vigorous: Thecold chicken; Harold’s dilemma; Jenny's hopes! 
In the nursery; Fanny's sacrifice; home; Granpapa’s offer: 


Jenny's 





By anp By. An Historical Novel of the Future. By Ed- 
ward Maitland. 12mo. 460 pages. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
All readers of a work published not long since under the title of the 

“The Pilgrims and the Shrine,” will at once see that “‘By and By’’ is one 

of that same school of philosophical novels, handling the plain the knot- 

ty, abstruse and profound questions of the day. The author’s preface 
sets forth the idea in these words: 

It 1s an attempt to depict the condition of the world at a time when our 
own country (England) at least shall have made such advance in the solu- 
tion of the problems which harrass the present, and shall be so far re- 
lieved of all disabling artifices, social, political and religious, that indi- 
viduals will be able without penalty or reproach to fashion their own 
preferences, the sole external limitation being that im by the law 
of equal liberty for all. ‘By and By”’ presents a state of society in which 
the institutions are promoted to their proper supremacy over tradition 
and con¥ention. 

This last remark will not come up fully to the standard of some of our 
orthodox christians, Here isa fault we are sorry to see mar so good a 
work as the one before us. Ignoring entirely “tradition” and ‘‘conven- 
tion,”’ the work possesses an interest not often found in works of this 
kind. 


The St. Nicnouas for December. 


& Co.’s new Magazine. 

To give faint praise to this deservedly valuable addition to periodical 
literature of this peculiar class (reading for the young), would be to do 
an injustice to St. Nicholas, which we by no means intend, We were 
pleased with the first number. It is quite difficult, we know, to make a 
magazine for children acceptable in all its departments, from the fact 
that the articles prepared for the same are designed, not for youth alone, 
but for many younger readers. So far as we have examined this last 
candidate for public favor, we can say it meets the wants of our “little 
folks” as well as our “young folks.” Children always like the real bet- 
ter than the ideal. ‘‘Now, is that true?’ said quite a little girl tome 
after listening very attentively to a story in the “‘St. Nicholas.” ‘‘Yes,” 
I replied, “that isall true; but why do you ask? Do you notlike sto- 
ries?” ‘Yes, I like true stories, not make believe ones. If the stories 
in the “St. Nicholas” are true, papa will take it for me; he said he 
would.” 

Our observations upon the success or non-success of juvenile mi 
zines only strengthens our opinion that we sometimes do an injustice to 
our readers, by placing before them too much of the unreal and fictitious. 
Children do not like to be treated always as children, even in their mag- 
azines. They are at quite an early age capable of forming an opinion 
for themselves. Said a bright little girl of eleven years: “I want to 
take ‘Olivia Optic?s Magazine,’ not;‘Little Tales for Little Girls.’** And 
this young miss also liked to read neat stories. To edit such a maga- 
zine as may be the mpgazine par excellence, for our young miss of eleven 
and our young lady of sixteen, requires ability, tact and talent. The 
best of reading for sucha magazine is not too good. We hail the ‘‘St. 
Nicholas, as an omen that the days of effeminate baby talks are ended, 
and our yonng folks are to be treated to a literature that is instructing, 
corrective, elevating, and such as they can understand. 

Tue Story or THE Earta anpD Man. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F. R. S., F. G. 8. Author of, ‘‘Archaia.” New 
York: Harper & Bros. ; 

In this new work by Dawson we have a book that treats of geology in 
a most thorough and comprehensive manner. Every reader who would 
be instructed in the facts of the science of geology, as relating to our 
planet, as well as some of the theories that have for some considerable 
time agitated the scientific and general student, will read this work. 
The manner in which the story is told, the trite and concise statement 
of scientific and other facts, will enable almost every careful reader to 
fully comprehend this whole subject, as itis here placed before them. 
The silly (we had almost said) theories of Darwin and his very peculiar 
views, find little favor with Dr. Dawson. Anyone who may be inclined 
to a belief in the Darwin Theory of the “descent of man from the ape,” 
who will bring an unprejudiced mind to the consideration of this wild 
theory, as discussed in this work, will have no cause, we think, to con- 
clude that some big ape of thousands of years ago was his great ancestor. 
Read this work carefully, if you desire to know just what geology does 
and does not teach. Mr. Dawson says, very truly, what will be accepted 
by a large portionof American readers, “‘that all things have been pro- 
duced by the Supreme will, acting either directly or through the agency 
of the forces and materials of his own productions.”” And it is a relief, 
in these days of doubtful theories and false speculations, to take up @ 
collection of compacted argument that completely overthrows the doc- 
trines and theories of Darwin. We thank the Dr. for tie sturdy, con- 
stant blows he has struck, not only against a false and ridiculous theory, 
but also the prevailing tendency of the times to a disbelief in the har- 
mony of the written word with scientific and geological development. 


A Tour THrovueH THE Pyrennes. A splendid Holiday 


present. 

is splendid square, 8vo., in cloth gilt, price $10, and in 
full niorocco $20, elegantly illustrated by Gustave Dore, has just been 
presented to the reading world by the well known publishing house 
of Henry Holt & Co., New York. The author, Mr. Traine, so well 
known in his previous works of “History of English Literature,’ 
“Travels in Italy,”’ etc., has conferred a lasting benefit upon all who 
would place a fitting souvenir of the seasons in the hands of their friends 
onthe coming Christmas and New Year's festive seasons. No pains 
have been spared to make this book every way worthy of the giver ana 
the recipient. It is a very large, elegantly illustrated work, not to be 
surpassed by any of our holiday books, This work contains 600 pages, 
together with 200 or more illustrative cuts by Dore. The work will be 
found extremely valuable for the correctness of its historic information, 
descriptions of scenery.and many natural and curious subjects,heretofore 
unknown to many of our readers.. Besides the above, the reader will 
find a real pleasure in reading an account of many persons who acted 
prominent parts in the history of France and Spain, as Henry IV., Mad- 
ame de Mainteum, Sully, Jeanne d’Albert, Voltaire, Froissart, Mlle. de 
Segui, and many others. We shall notice this work again hereafter, 


—_~—— 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_—- > 

T. B. Ford & Co. will soon publish 
PLEASANT TaLK ABouT Fruit, FLOWERS AND Farina, 

lvol. 12mo. In press. 

Norwoop; or Village Life in New England. A Novel. 1 
vol. 12mo. Illustrated. In press. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPEECHES, on Politics, War, and 
Literature and various miscellaneous topics. 1vol 12mo. In prepa- 
ration.*,*Other volumes of this series will follow in rapid succession. 

JASPER’s Brrpsor Norts America. Popular and scien- 
tific. Tobe completed in 36 monthly parts: Royal, 4to; each part 
containing eight pages letter press and four colored plates.S ubscrip- 
tion $1 a part. 

*,*This work in point of beauty and fidelity to bird life, will take a 
high rank among the works upon ornithology. Robert Clarke & Co., 
Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Burr-a-Buzz; or Bees. Quaint rhymes from the German. 
Henry Holt & Co.: New York. ‘ 
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Hotels. 





St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 
P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been new! ly 
urnished throughout, combining first-class table wi 
every convenience and comfort to enests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 


Fulton, Water and Pear! Sts., 


Gi Pennant, | Proprietors. NEW YORK. 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO. 
¥. BH. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 


BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 


OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


UTICA, NEW YORK. 


ROSSIN HOUSE, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 





This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
SS 





Sportsmen's Goods. 
BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON! 


DEALER j IN 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Sporting Goods 


OUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE. Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 


tion a specialty. 
{@7" Goods sent everywhere by express, marked 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
DEALERS IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’s —_ ACME Club stains, 











The only reliable and really Se.r-FasTEeNIne SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow's Wood Top and Laprzs’ 
SKATES, Barney & Berry’s Clab and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 
178 Washington Street. 


rool Loaeing Doy Lo 





OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 103 DUANE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
0 


Agents for he United States Arms Company's 
Renenting Pistols, 


Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


HM TACKLE, 


50 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Rods, a Specialty. 


WOOD ENGRAVING 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


eae Photographic and Engraving, 
No. 48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


~__GARTHERY’S DOG SOAP 
fae 








amusements, 
Lr hursday Evenings. 


EVERETT. GUUR, 


UNDER THE AUSPicEs oF THE 


EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 
Cor. CLuasson AVENUE & MonRoE STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 
0 
THurspay EVENING, se 11, 
LECTURE B 
Hon. WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Subject: — “Street Life in Burope.” 
——o 
Taurspay EVENING, DECEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY 
Dr. NewMaAn HALL, 
Subject;— 
0 
ae for the entire courge, (including reserved 











“Memories of Palestine.” 








“Tickets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 

For sale, after September 25, at Underhill’s Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene Avenues; Jones’ Drug 
Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Dru; 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street; an 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 


Opposite New P. O. NEW YORK. 


Needles & Fish-Hoo 


AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 
Skates & Sporting Goods. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 


No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 


Fishing Tackle 


“Made and repaired with the utmost despatch. 
ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Flies, 4— 


KRUG & COVS 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A. WINE OF UNRIVALED mromiravor 
PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


SoLz AGENTS FoR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
No. 8 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


To be had of all family grocers. 
J. WALLACE, 


10 62 


Naturalist & Taxidermist 


IMPORTER OF 
FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 
CIAL EY 


ES 
19 N. William Street, New York. 


WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


~.Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK. 





O— 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION, 


NEW YORK. 
A. 308. KAPP A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & CO. 


pee Dealers 


114 East 14th Wey, N.Y. 


, Cues, &.“ Ten Pin Balls and 
Checks, oe, ee ee 


F. GROTE. 


pe lena 


Samples Free! Ask for it! 


Glothing and Sfumnishing Goods. 
FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51 LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 


Tete with J. WEIDENFELD, 748 Broadway. 
1 8) 











ITHMAR DU BOIS, 


iCELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


—n 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 
-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 


for Sale. 
Real Estate. 


FoR SALE.—Twenty-six full lots on Macon and Mc 
Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on terms to suit. 

Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in Flatbush, near the 
line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge Railroad, the plot 
or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. Apply to 

CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Or to C. HALLOCK, office of Forrest anp STREAM. 


Miscellaneous. Advertisements. | 




















Cures Sore 


Throat, Bronchitis, Neu 
Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, 'Chilblains, Strains, &e. 
A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 
The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 


ralgia, 


obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 

cleanses, soothes and heals more play than any 

other kfiown pre tion. wee. = Druggists. 
est it 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 AnD 30 Futon Sr., N. Y 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIDS, ANIMALS 


And Howls, 
Mocking Bird Food, é&e., 


55 Chatham Street, 
8d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 


ee Qe 
WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 
AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANI 
MALS AND BIRDS 


CHAS. ‘WENRY REICHE. 
11-68 





Gaile Iie in 
Wall Street. 










Wm, W. Fowler, Wall Street 


See 








E'or Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEbdT. 


Great Southern 

TTURSD AS Gait Baoad 
TUESDAYS. OHSDAYS, & SA’ AYS. . 
H. LIVINGSTON, weTHURSDAY, December 11, from 


Pier 43, North River, at 3 P. M. 
> WILLIAM R. GARRISON, 4 
SAN JACINTO, Ss ig em 18, from 
Pier 43 North River, at3 P. M 
WILLIAM 


R. GARRISON, Bowllag trees. 


SATURDAY. became 18, from 
Pier 18 is North ve at 3P. M 
, Agent, t, No, 98 West Street. 
VIRGO, TURSDAY. December 15, from Pier 15, East 
mee MURRAY, FERRIS & 90... Agen 
No. ran c eet 
Superior by this line ONE-HALP PER C. 
uperior accomm ons f ina 
Through rates and bills of lading 3 ame te with 
Central road of Georgia to all poi 
Through rates and bills of lading 1 in asia with 
the Atlantic and Gulf Freight Line. 
Cc. D. OWENS, | GEORGE YONGE, 
Agent A. G. &G. RR., Cc, 


No, 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway 
GC TO AUTHORSHIP, a nee practical 
instructor inall kinds of fi and all 


business connected therewith. Ui to 
sionals, and invaluable te all inexperienced writers 
come of getting ¢ into Pret, td icine Giitng, 
reading, co} , Value and disposal 8., 
Wee. 50 cts of todbaeliete or or 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nesseia Street, N. Y. 


Se aie yon complete an 
guide to collecting, pre 

mounting animals. birds, re Piles, inscta, & &c. New 
and revised American edition. with m: 

vings. 12mo. English cloth, $1, of pockeeliens of by 


mail. 
JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassan street, N. Y. 


unter’s and Trapper’s Illustrated Practical Guide 
to use and care of arms and tee ond sala 
and u nae snares -_ nets; baits and 


isons; lime; stretehi , drei 
Caaing and dyeing skins ty - fishing, &c. 


fifty oa 
"ye: E HANEY & CO., 119 Nasrau street, N. Y. 





Artof Tra! Animals. a complete - ora 
ing and training sportin; 
amusin, tricks, anecdotes of lumene, dome ke. oe 


teaches S to train all animals, rere complete 
and a system of horse and colt 
training. With a engravings, 50 rt or 
sellers or oe 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau street, N. ¥._ 


Charming Reading. 


Fresh ‘Novels, 


BY 


Brilliant Writers! 


Ist. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


‘‘Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day.” —Journal, Boston. 


MISS FORRESTER, - - - - - - - - $1.00 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? - 1.00 
THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES, - 1.00 
ARCHIE LOVELL, - - 1.0 
STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN, - 1.0 
SUSAN FIELDING, - - - 1.0 
PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, -- - 100 
A VAGABOND HEROINE, - - % 

wns 


By JUSTIN McGARTHY. 


A PAIR SAXON, -.- - = = + += = + $1.00 
LAD’ SURI, = oe SS Se 125 
By J. W. De FOREST. 
OVERLAND, - - - ---+---=- - $1.00 
A Charming Historical Novel by the Best of the 

: German Writers. 
The ROSE OF DISENTIS, 
TEANSLATED FROM THE 
German of Zschokke. 
s i .0O0. 


The first of a Series. 


Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. Address, 


SHELDON & CO., 
New York. 
A New Adirondack Book. 


THE MODERN BABES IN THE Woop, 
BY H. PERRY SMITH AND E. R. WALLACE 
Oe ppt Be 444. 


En “Great Nort orth Woods,» vith ‘its S Doonan 
Seoset Street iy Toesing Cav, calvin, Haylor, Heamont, 
sao. rece LS Fo Address UNION 


NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and G-.ns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Mariufacturer’* 
and Publicher’s lowest-rates. Address for pazticulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


PRIZE LIST. 
A PRIZE FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


The Publishers of FOREST AND STREAM 
In order to stimulate the development of 


MANLY AND ATHLETIC EXERCISES, 
aS OF 
FISHING, 
SHOOTING, 5 
ARCHERY 
CRICKET, 
FOOTBALL 
and CROQUET, 
Have made arrangemets with the Manufacturers of 
REMINGTON, SHARPE, AND WARD BURTON 
RIFLES, AND OF THE REMINGTON BREECH 
LOADING FOWLING PIECE; WITH THE 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
SKATES IN THE COUNTRY; 
IMPORTERS OF BEST 
ENGLISH ARCHERY 
AND CRICKET IMPLEMENTS; WITH PROMI- 
NENT CROQUET MAKERS, AND FISHING 
sROD MAKERS, 
‘to Farnish these,,various ‘articles as prizes to sub 
scribers to the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


SKATES. 

For $5,00, Forest AND STREAM One year, to any ad- 
dress in the United States, with One Pair of Skates, 
any size; with straps; Monitor Pattern; price, $1,75. 
Or Ladies’ skates, trimmeggtoe and heel straps; brass 


plate; price, $1,75. : 
For $10.0 two copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, or The Barney and 


Berry Club Skate; price, $4,00. 
For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one pair of 
New York Club or Rink Skates, nickel plated; price, 


50. 
OO cacthers will mention aize of skate required, or 
send length of foot. Skates sent free of all expense 


("This is an admirable opportunity to furnish boys, 
gentlemen and ladies with skates. 
CRICKET. 

For $5,00, one copy one year, with one College Crick- 
et Bat ; price $1,50. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one polished 
good Match Bat, ae make; price, $3.00; or 
one best Dark or Duke’s tripple sewed cricket ball, 
price, 0 or one set of brass ringed cricket stumps, 

rice, $3,50. 

PYFor $20,00, four copies, one year, with one best 
spring bat, one College bat, one Dark cricket ball; 
price, $7,50. ; 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with a complete 
cricket set; one College bat, one polished bat, Clap- 
shaw; one Dark cricket ball; one set of stumps; price 


$12,00. 
ARCHERY. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one five feet 
best English lance wood bow, bone tipped, with half 
dozen best arrows; price, $3,75. 

FOOTBALL 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with oud Rugby 
football; price, $6,00. 

FISHING RODS. 

For $5, one copy, one dozen assorted trout flies, by 
the very best makers, Miller, Coachman, Hackle, Green- 
drake, &c,; price, $1,50. : : 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one four joint, 
light bass rod, suitable for perch, pickerel, trout, black 
bass; ash and lance wood; price, $4,00. 

For $15,00, three copies, one year, with one superior 
four joint. light rod, suitable for all kinds of fishing; 
price, $7,00. 

For $60, twelve copies, one elegant rod, can be used 
as a 10, 10}, or 14 foot rod, suitable for trout, black 
bass, with fly, or for trolling bass or pickerel; as fine 
a rod that can be made; German silver tipped; hollow 
butt; with three tips; ash and lance wood; price, $25 

CROQUET. 

For $10,00, two copies, one year, with one complete 
set of croquet; price, $3,25. 

For $20,00, four copies. one year, with very hand- 
some set of croquet; adage $7,00. 

For $25,00, five copies, one year, with superb set of 
croquet; pride, $10,00. , 

For $30,90, six copies, one year, with the best and 
finest set of croquet made: price, $14. 

REMINGTON RIFLE. 

For $75, fifteen copies, one year, with one Reming 
ton Deer rifle; very fine; round barrel; 24 inch; car- 
tridge, 46-1000; price, $28. 

For $100, twenty es one year, with one Target 
Rifie; 30 inch octagonal barrel; to be used for sporting, 
hunting, or target shooting; the best and finest model; 
the rifie used at Creedmoor; price, $36. 

For $100, twenty copies, one year, with one Reming- 
ton double-barreled, breech loading shot-gun; new 
pattern, just introduced; walnut stock; decarbonized 
steel barrel; one of the best guns ever offered to Amer- 
ican sportsmen; price, $45. 

on greed RIFLE. = hs 

For $190,twenty copies, one year, with one rpe 
eae or target rifle; best quality; 26 inch, octagon 
barrel; 40-100 calibre; oil stock; open sight; single 
trigger; price $40. 

WARD BURTON RIFLE. 

For $200, forty copies, -_ year, with one bob oe 

rton rifle, magazine gun for e, carryin 
oon 8to8 n alleen: calibre 45-100; fenget of barre 
24 to 26 inches: weight, 8 to 10 pounds. price, $80. 
THE PARKER BREECH LOADING DOUBLE 

BARREL GUN. 

For $150, thirty copies one year, and one decarbon- 
ized steei barrel, solid breach* back action Parker Gun, 
No. 12 Bt 18 pounds. Price, $75,00. 

SING BLE BARREL MUZZLE 
LOADING SHOT GUNS. 
r $20, four co) one year, with one American 
deen n, perfectly safe; blue barrels; wal- 
nut stock; price, $10. 


seven CO) ies, one year, with one American 
cactus fine cape barrels; walnut stock; a handy 


3 price, $18. 
as $00, ten c* sea one} ear, wien one donble boys’ 
fine twist gun; walnut stock; forward on 
lock; a safe gun every way for boys; price, $26. 

For copies, one year, with doubls gun, 
Meh Tamanated barrels; handsome fitch: 
t stock; case hardened locks; a good and ser- 
viceable piece in every way; price, $45. 
year, with “‘Hallock’s Fishi: 
one with “ "s 

moariats prion, or “Wingate's Rifle Manual;” 
: ENGRAVINGS. 

oue , one . engravingsy 
Puhing aut Hunting, Ridoux: price, $175. 


"7" Every article is of the finest quality and will be 
sent free of 


‘expense. 
nee 


ee: 









Parties can have 


money, as fast as 
aber at once. Back | 
BE a ares 








' Sportsmen's Goods. 


This Rifle, after being tested in the severest man- 
ner by the late Board of U. 8. Officers, appointed by 
the Government to select the best arm for the service; 
and after examining over one hundred different sys- 
tems, includiug the best guns of Europe, say of it, 
‘that it is the best rifle they have seen, or of which 
they have any knowledge. They therefore recom 
mend it for trial in the hands of the troops. A seven 
a carbine on this plan,with coarse military sights, 
has made better targets at Creedmoor the past sum- 
mer, than the best English and American target 
Rifles weighing 10 pounds and having peep and globe 
sights, 

‘We are now makin 
merous demands, an 
market. 

The following is our scale of 7 vices:— Ss 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE RIFI 4 for large game, 

carrying from 3 to 8 cartr’iges, 70 to 85 grs. of 

powder, 350 to 400 grs. o: ‘lead, 8to 10 lbs. 

Rho aiisun so beek ubicb ay date uaes onde cscene $60.00 
and upwards, according to finish. 

SPECIAL LONG RANGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 

& for Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. of powder. 480 

s. of lead, carrying 3 to 8 charges, weight, 10 

DMN cS cu SSV se cobe Susy ehewsasedanp Seek ee $100 
and upwards. 

MAGAZINE RIFLES for general use. Carry3 j 
to9 cartridges. 60 grs. powder, 350 grs. lead 
ico. pibkvn'ekec vhs sibs Keon WNoutlesy cneseaeee $40.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for long range 
Creedmoor shooting, 90 grs. powder; lead, 480 
SPERMINE: cis tus tsenunaa reste sdeurs oneness ape $60.00 

and upwards. 

SINGLE BREECH LOADERS for general use, 6 
to 7 lbs., 60 grs. powder, 350 gra. lead, from. . $30.0) 

and upwards, 

The calibre of all our rifles, unless otherwise or- 
dered, will be 45-100. 

All communications shonld be addressed to 


BETHEL BURTON, 


Care Ward & Co., 34 Wall St., N. Y. 
TOYS FOR THE MILLION 


these guns to supply thenu- 
will soon have them in the 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 





INow is the time for the se- 
lection of Tokens of Affec- 
tion and F'riendship, to be- 
stow as Christmas and New 
Year’s Gifts. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


AT 
RD TAYLUN 
i Uy 
BROADWAY and 20TH ST. 


Ho! for the Holidays! 
SEGARS. SEGARS. 


Gentlemen who desire to have a smoke for 
themselves and friends, or wish to make a present of 
pure brands of se; and enjoy the luxury of the gen- 
uine article, would do well to address 


M. F. POMO, 118 Water street. 


He will sendthem anywhere by express, Cc. 0. D. F4 


KELLOGG & DECKER, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic, 

Society, and Presentation 


Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 


J. A. WHELAN, 
FASHIONABLE 


BHATTI ER, 


No. 1 Boulevard, Broadway, 
. NEW YORK, 


















___ Sportsmen's Goods 


NAMINGTON, 


Sporting, Hunting and Target 
Breech-Laading 


les and Mot rns 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoot- 
ing, now ready, The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘*Ama- 
teur Rifle Cinb” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports, Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers. 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation, 
quality of workmanship and material, accuracy of 
—, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfield, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last.”"—From NV. Y. Times, June 
22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
out of Twenty-three Prizes at 


the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1873. 


Miscellaneous Advertigements. 


Solid 
Silver 
Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 
Exeluswely. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 


Hotham Manat & Lo, 


Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
GAIL BORDEN’S 




























Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, aad 


Vest Pocket - {Canned Goods. 
PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. | Gat BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND Con- 
eed DENSED MILK. 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 
This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minute's time by mingling 
this extract with salt and hot water. 

These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
andDruggists. Af 12-38 
H. W. COLLENDER, 
Successor To PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


{S NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing ali the most dcsir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable eee only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 


SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 


BREECH LOADING GUNS 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


A SPECIALTY. 


LIAR TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & C0. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 


FISHING TACKLE 


st ana best assortment ever ex 
States. They particularly call 
attention to their 


No. 








SS — 
We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of wre P. WEBLEY & SON, 
_W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, end other makers. 
A full line of fine 


PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 


STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co 


Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped wh ordi- Every variety of Salmon and Trout Flies, and Hooks 
nary caps, without the use of the implemenf®neces- | on Get. Cutty Hunk and ue Islands Bass Li 


all other styles of shells. waterproof Braided Silk Lines, every size and quality o’ 
SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 


FisH HOOKES. 
Periien Sled Tackle for th 
Be ae ot Packs Coon, Conse, Maine, 
the Adirondacks, &c., &c. 


. sary in primin; 
BUSSEY'S PATEN GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 
WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 


WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
r SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Established 1847. 


’ 
— 0—— 


Trout and Sal and 
Split Bamboo, ' — Reels 


LEATHER GOODS, | em sre. abe ™ 





KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 

RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 
LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 
ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &c. 

Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. Field &Co. 


| 735 Broadway, N. ¥. 


One of the “Forest anp STREAM” staff bonght a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out be 


could get the sume hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at 


TURNBULL’S 
The Great Hatter, 


$1 FULTON STREET, 


